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ENOUGH POWER FOR DEFENSE? race 22) .° 


Production speedup pushes electric power output to new highs 
3.2 
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(Billions of kilowatt hours per week, adjusted for holidays) 
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“Divide and conquer” 


Bickering—not battles—marks the history of this war. Each conquered 
country — Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia—each was made ripe for defeat by 
internal strife and greed—organized groups fighting for ‘their rights’’ and 


by that very action losing a// their rights and freedom, perhaps forever. 


No war in history was ever so based on time. Every hour lost by idle men 
or machines serves America’s enemies as surely as though those responsible 


were carrying gums in an invading army. 


25,000 man YEARS of precious time were lost to America in April alone— 
25,000 years of man time that could have built two battleships or 150 big 


bombers so desperately needed to make this country safe. 


Have you ever thought of this? Are Quislings at work here as they were 
in Europe, telling us this is all class warfare and then fanning it to flame 
—to soften us up for conquest? When Americans hate and fight each other, 


the enemies overseas who would destroy us all chalk up a victory. 
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8000 pounds pull on ifs jaw 
yet it never lost a tooth 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


O* WELLS are drilled (some of 
them 2 to 3 miles deep) by a 
revolving bit, chewing its way through 
earth and rock. The loosened pieces are 
brought to the surface by mud driven 
down a pipe with such tremendous 
pressure that it picks up the earth and 
rock and forces itself to the surface 
again. 

That's a lot of pressure . . . 2000 
pounds per square inch. Hose must be 
used to carry the mud to the pipe and 
B. F. Goodrich designed a hose to 
stand it but the pull on the couplings 
was sometimes as great as 8,000 
pounds. Couplings leaked, sometimes 
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even tore out at the hose. So Goodrich 
engineers went to work. First they re- 
designed the end of the hose so a 
coupling could fit it without reducing 
the opening. Then they developed a 
coupling with teeth which bite into 
the rubber hose under hydraulic pres- 
sure, and while under this pressure a 
brass ring is forced over an enlarge- 
ment at the end of the coupling, lock- 
ing it in place. 

Because it was designed for its job 
by B. F. Goodrich engineers, and was 
not just an adaptation of an old de- 
sign, this Permalock Coupling as it is 
called is many pounds lighter, and is 


shorter, which makes that much more 
hose usable. 

This B. F. Goodrich coupling has 
been used on some of the deepest 
toughest wells in America, and whol« 
rivers of mud have been unable to 


‘make it fail. It is saving money and 


time on hundreds of oil rigs just as 
other Goodrich developments are sa\ 
ing money and time on almost every 
industrial job in America. The B. I 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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ight service delivered 78,189 
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4,384 tons of building tile 
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—— 
Credit 
‘ational T'S A JOB FOR A GIANT ... but so is any 
, Acme freight shipment. For, whether we carry a train- 
World fd of bricks or a less-than-carload nent 
feathers, our whole organization clicks into 
right [Bion like a single machine. Thousands of men, 
Sate h a specialist at his work . . . thousands of 
° firs, specially designed for carrying different 
Worl ee - se 
\cne nmodities, kept always in perfect condition 
World {§. ample motive power for ees heavy 
\cme fjuls... one of the finest roadbeds in the country 
m HB §. private telephone and telegraph systems for 
ovtoto Beping constant control over every car in transit 
- issue J. these are some of the “limbs'' of the giant 
graph ho goes to work for you when you route a 
uurces pment by Chesapeake and Ohio. 
——— u'll find representatives of this great system 
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HERE’LL | PUT TWE 


APEAKE AND 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


"YES," say industrialists when they check up on 
the abundant raw materials, low-cost power, na- 
tive-born labor and excellent transportation to 
nearby major markets available in The Chessie 
Corridor. For detailed information, write Indus- 
trial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your inquiry 
will be kept confidential. 


| “THE ROAD THAT DELIVERS THE GOODS—ov Lise!” 


QHIO LINES 


BUSINESS WEE 


_and The ANNALIST 


Air Conditioning 


| MORE POWER 


Quite as vital to national defense as planes, guns, and tanks j, th, 
that turns the wheels in the making of all such war wea] 

chart on the cover shows, the speedup in industrial pr 
pushed electric power output to new highs. Already the c: 
shortage” is heard, discounted in some quarters. Wheth: 
shortage—page 22—is a controversial question, with angles, even with 
the Office of Production Management. 


ere’s a 
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Refrigeration 


Because people 
prefer to deal at 
places where the 
utmost in quality 
and convenience 
are assured 
through the use 
of adequate re- 
frigeration . 


When the Army took over the North American Aviation plant this we 
far more happened than mere resumption of plane-building. [he fede 
government, through presidential action, staked a claim to new powe 
over labor and industry. An era ended; a new one began. Both man 
ment and workers got a new set of rules—page 14—governing pation 
defense ‘“‘for the duration.” 


| DEFENSE DEBATE 


When the President's first report on lease-lend operations (page 7 
down this week, it found Washington talking more about what we ha 
do than about what we have done. The talk answered post-war worries | 


el 
—_* 


Because you 
and your em- 
ployees will have 
better health and 
more energy in 
summer if aided 
by proper cooling 
equipment . . 


Because some 
part of your pro- 
duction work can 
undoubtedly be 
improved by using 
the lower temper- 
atures, more 
rapid heat trans- 
fers, and accur- 
ate automatic 
controls now 
available... 


And because 
power savings, up 
to 13 or even 
more, are being 
made with up-to- 
the-minute Frick 
Refrigeration. 


Get the full 
facts and figures 
on the profitable 
uses of Frick Re- 
frigeration now; 
write 


Mal 'R) It 


Powder Making 
& Defense Work 


telling them that we are going to produce for defense regardless (()y 
look—page 13). But there were a lot of questions as well aS answe 
“Are we going to get ‘another Baruch’?” “What about a ‘planning o 
cil?” It’s significant talk that points to gains—and losses (page 15 


FROM FLOUR MILLS 


(hat big Minneapolis flour millers run bang-up modern machine sh 
as part of their business may not have occurred to you, but they do. \« 
that the emergency’s here, and cereal techniques are frozen for a wh 
the machining departments are “available.” So Pillsbury and Gener 
\ills—page 64—have a new job for them: to help defense along 


DEALING WITH A SURPLUS 


California lemon growers have just signed a federal marketing agreeme' 
designed to take care of this year's 40% surplus crop. But they're n 
entirely out of the woods yet (page 26), for growers who are not met 
bers of the California Fruit Growers Exchange and who have regular 
bucked all of the Exchange’s efforts at price stabilization over a period 
years, aren’t reconciled to the new federal order which permits the peg" 
of lemon prices at $4.40 a case delivered in Eastern markets. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Production 

Figures of the Week New Products 

The Outlook Commodities 

The Monthly Index......... EL cid act wesvgenes 
Defense Business Checklist. . . . 
Labor & Management 
Marketing 

Regional Market Outlook 


Washington Bulletin 


Business Abroad 
Profit & Loss...........-: 
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THE MEASURES THE SAME— 
BUT YOU GET MORE MILES 


HERE are still only four qmarts of gasoline in 

every gallon. But constant research and con- 
tinuous work on the part of petroleum refiners 
have improved the quality of gasoline. Through 
their efforts it is possible now for commercial oper- 
ators to get more miles and more usable power out 
of a gallon of gasoline than ever before. 


For example, the chart at the right shows you 
how rapidly the anti-knock quality of regular 
gasoline has been raised. By taking full advan- 
tage of today’s better gasoline in high compres- 
sion engines, or in older engines that have been 
modernized to utilize its extra available power, 
many fleet owners have been able to get more 
ton-miles or passenger-miles out of every gallon, 
and at reduced cost. They report that in addi- 
tion to gains in mileage, there are often consider- 
able improvements in operating speed, schedule 
times or payloads. 


As this trend toward higher octane number 
commercial fuels is continued, resulting permiss- 
ible gasoline engine developments will enable fieet 
operators to achieve new lows in hauling costs. 
That is why engineers agree that the gasoline en- 
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gine still offers unlimited possibilities for giving 
better transportation at lower cost. 

We of Ethyl are cooperating with the tech- 
nologists of both the automotive and petroleum 
industries in this development. And our field en- 
gineers offer assistance to commercial users who 
areseeking waysto get the most out of gasoline. For 
full information, write Fleet Division, Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


TREND IN ANTIKNOCK VALUE OF 
REGULAR GASOLINES SOLD IN 
| THE UNITED STATES, 1936-1941 
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ict raiecakem their unique contribution 
to safety, comfort and economy in home and factory. 


Nature made asheston; Keasbey & Mattison, Amer: 
ica’s asbestos pioneer, has made it serve mankind 
—since 1873. How can K&M serve you? 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


No Interference Permitted 


The President’s bold handling of the 
labor crisis dramatizes his burgeoning 
policy of crushing all obstacles on the 
industrial front that threaten defense 
production. Not only has the Admin- 
istration condemned the business-as- 
usual philosophy, but it is about ready 
to step on expressions of concern about 

st-war dislocations in our economy. 

Temporizing with critical situations, 
however, has not been entirely swept 
aside. The 10,000,000-ton steel expan- 
sion program is a compromise between 
Gano Dunn’s niggardly admission of a 
1,400,000-ton shortage this year—6,400,- 
000 next year—and Stacy May’s call for 
capacity of 120,000,000 tons, in contrast 
with the 88,000,000 tons now available. 

Also, the question of whether or not 
there’s going to be a power shortage 
(page 25) has to be finally answered— 
and acted on. OPM now says there’s 

ing to be need for an additional 
000,000 kw. within the next year, 
and its estimate will probably be boosted 
again before the summer is over. 


Business Questions Unanswered 


Bold as it was, government occupa- 
tion of the North American Aviation 
plant didn’t provide the answer to busi- 
ness speculation about what happens 
when the government moves in. The 
plant was not actually nationalized; the 
government merely took over the job of 
ome. a plant. It didn’t go into the 
usiness of manufacturing airplanes. 
Hence, the question still remains what 
happens to a corporation—its corporate 
entity and its profits—when it is requisi- 
tioned by federal authorities. 


Labor Brought to Heel 


In contrast, labor suffered a definite 
invasion of its traditional rights. Their 
abridgement may be confined in prac- 
tice to extremist elements, but compul- 
sory arbitration has become established 
in fact if not in law. 

Law will catch up with Roosevelt’s 
swift action, for Congress will give him 
the law to take over strike-bound plants, 
even though it is quibbling about the 
broad authority sought to requisition 
any and all kinds of property. 

e order for reclassifying workers 
deferred from the draft “if they are not 
performing the occupations for which 
they were deferred” (i.e., if they are on 
strike) is expected to be effective chiefly 
as a threat. However, that mave, too, 
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reveals a sharp change in policy by the 
President. Previously, he had forestalled 
all demands to pin on labor some re- 
sponsibility for its action. 


LEASE-LEND AID 


In his first report to Congress 
required every ninety days under 
the Lease-Lend Act, President 
Roosevelt promised that Ameri- 
cans will help Britain defeat the 
Axis forces with a steady flow of 
materials and see that these mate- 
rials reach the places where they 
are needed. 

In the 90 days since the Lease- 
Lend Act was passed, $75,000,- 
000 of shipments have left for 
Britain—“hardly a trickle of what 
is soon to become a torrent of 
aid for the democracies which 
are fighting aggression.” What 
made up the trickle: 


Classification Total 


Ammunition for small arms 
and artillery, explosives, etc. $9,760,361 
Ordnance—arms and miscel- 
laneous 
Aircraft 


20,580,109 


. 26,182,193 
616,000 


Watercraft, etc. ....... 
Clothing and medical supplies 
Signal and chemical equip- 
1,804,566 
Agricultural products 7,998,261 
Machinery 
Raw materials and metals .. . 
Miscellaneous 


$75,202,421 


Within the same 90 days, 
plans were made for the torrent 
which is to flow in the months 
ahead. As of May 31, more than 
$4,200,000,000 of the $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for lease-lend orders had 
been allocated for specific pur- 
poses. Here is how the money is 
being spent: 

Aircraft and aeronautical 


material 
Ordnance and ordnance 


$1,938,823,489 


880,176,863 
Tanks and other vehicles.. 318,502,800 
Vessels and other water- 
551,414,140 
Miscellaneous military 
equipment ......... .. 119,172,013 
Facilities and equipment.. 137,134,818 
Agriculture, industrial, and 
other commodities ... . 
Testing, reconditioning of 
defense articles 
Service and expenses.... . 
Administrative expenses . . 


280,314,697 
48,385,880 
3,042,605 
445,574 


$4,277,412,879 


Wallace Takes a Hand 


Unpublicized but highly important is 
the role which Vice-President Wallace 
is playing today. He is credited in New 
Deal circles with having convinced the 
President that drastic measures had to 
be taken to stop the wave of strikes in 
defense industries. Wallace also helped 
draft plans for the home defense agency, 
which La Guardia now heads, and is 
currently working on coordination of 
economic warfare activities. He’s also 
taking a hand with David Cushman 
Coyle, New Deal economist, in explor 
ms ge to cushion post-war shocks. 
@No Traveling—Wallace announced 
the first of the year that he would tour 
South America this spring, but the 
President told him to stick around 
home. 


Paring Down Tax Bill 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is blocking out a new tax bill 
which will fall far short of the $3,500, 
000,000 sought by the Treasury unless 
tax rates are increased far beyond any 
thing yet proposed. The Committee has 
thus far voted down two Treasury pro 
posals to tap large new sources of rey 
enue via a drastic excess-profits tax plan 
and an equally drastic plan for steep sur 
taxes on every dollar of taxable persona! 
income above present personal exeimp 
tions, eliminating entirely the present 
surtax exemptions. 

The Committee has supported the 
Treasury only on the proposition that 
the present personal exemptions for mai 
ried couples, single persons, and depend- 
ents should not be lowered. 

The Committee will probably support 
the Treasury proposal for moderate sur- 
taxes on corporation normal income and 
step down the steep excise taxes on du 
table consumer goods proposed by Leon 
Henderson. The Committee is thus lim- 
iting itself to raising the requisite rev- 
enues largely by increasing present tax 
rates, rather than by broadening the in 


‘come tax base or tapping untouched 


sources. 
Present direction of the House Com 
mittee’s action falls in with Republican 
demands for a smaller tax bill coupled 
with economy in non-defense spending. 
The Administration is biding its time, 
confident that popular sentiment sup 
porting heavy levies on war profits and 
incomes will prevail in the end. 
© Big But—Yet to be reckoned with is 
the Eater where conservative opposi 
tion to the stiff New Deal proposals will 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


FUEL SAVING 1a NOT 
“FLASH IN THE PAN’ 
IN ALBANY Y.M.C.A 


Oil Consumption ption Reduced $1,147 
in Fourth Year after Webster 
Heating Modernization 


HEATING COMFORT INCREASED 


Maintain Desired Temperatures 
throughout Building without 
“Starving” the System 


Albany, N. Y.—Oil consumption 
was reduced the equivalent of 
$1,147.32 in a single year as the re- 
sult of a Webster Heating Moderni- 
zation Program carried out in the 
Albany Y.M.C.A. Building in 1936. 

This saving 4 
is not a “flash | 
in the pan” 4 
performance 
made when the 
installation 
was new. It is 
the record of 
savings during 
the 1939 - 40 
heating season 
—four years 
after the Web- 
ster Moderator 
System was ap- 
plied to the 
one-pipe sys- 
tem in the Al- Y. M. C. A. Building, 
bany Y.M.C.A. Albany, N. Y. 

“Y” officials report that this sub- 
stantial reduction in heating costs 
is particularly welcome because it 
is being achieved without “starving” 
the heating system. Comfort is 
actually increased because of the 
improved steam distribution. 

he lobby is heated to approxi- 
mately 72 degrees 24 hours a day. 
The remainder of the building 
heated to ee 4 72 degrees 
from 6 A. M 

In addition to two sets of Webster 
Moderator Control equipment, the 
modernization program included a 
single-zone electric Hylo Controller 
and 195 Webster Radiator Supply 
Valves. There is a total of 6,350 sq. 
ft. of installed direct radiation. 

Many steam-heated YM.C.A. 
buildings enjoy the comfort and 
economy of Webster Steam Heating 
Systems, including those in Troy 
and Utica, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Hartford, Conn., Reading, Pa., and 
Columbus and Cincinna a ’ Ohio. 


be strengthened by the return of the re- 
doubtable Pat Harrison, now convales- 
cing from a long illness. 


Priorities Expanded 


All expedients having fallen short of 
the mark, full-fledged priorities were 
invoked on zinc this week. Defense 
requirements will come ahead of all 
else, the emergency pool to meet urgent 
needs will be continued, and zinc re- 
maining after defense needs have been 
met will be allocated for civilian uses. 

Simultaneous with the order cover- 
ing zinc, there came another of the 
expected priorities proclamation on 
aluminum scrap. Secondary aluminum 
is one of the metals in which it is 
pretty clear that a bootleg market has 
existed despite the fact that all the 
scrap from airplane factories is sent 
back to the Aluminum Co. to make 
sure that bootleggers can’t get hold of 
it. Aluminum scrap in recent months 
is known to have sold as high as 38¢ 
a lb., while virgin metal of top grade 
was going at 17¢. 


“Yardstick” Aluminum Plants? 


‘Take it as certain that the bulk of the 

600,000,000 Ib. of new aluminum ca- 
pacity which the government has sched- 
uled will be in the Northwest and will 
operate on Grand Coulee power. Real 
fight now centers on who will own the 
plants. During the war, they will be 
financed by the government but oper- 
ated by private industry. However, Sec- 
retary Ickes is hghting for outright gov- 
ernment ownership with the idea that 
the government would operate the 
plants after the war as “‘yardsticks” to 
measure the performance of private 
industry. 
@ More Power—Congress is voting 
$3,000,000 for a second set of three 
108,000 kw. generators at Grand 
Coulee. Soon there will be a request 
for the third set in the powerhouse 
which is already finished and, very 
likely, for several, possibly for all, of the 
nine generating units in Coulee’s second 
powerhouse. 


Radio Compromise 


A clever strategist, Chairman Fly 
probably has blocked congressional in- 
vestigation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission's regulations to re- 
vamp network broadcasting. On the 
other hand, the radio industry has not 
been complefely routed, because the 
FCC head has indicated a willingness to 
compromise regulations that are consid- 
ered too drastic. For a starter, the Aug. 
2 deadline for NBC to dispose of its 
Blue network will be postponed. 

Fly predicts that five or six country- 
wide broadcasting chains will eventually 
result from his “new order’ for radio. 


To Make Draftees Fit 


Ruled out as an asylum for 
tious objectors, the Civilian ( 
tion Corps may yet become an arm 
the selective service system. MeNat 
is working up a plan whereby lraftee 
who are rejected for a physica! disaby) 
ity that can be corrected would \ 
assigned to the CCC. Under the plan 
the CCC would be staffed with docto,, 
and provided with adequate facilities fy; 
treatment. When cured, the men woul 
be transferred into the Army for 
training. 


Nsciey 
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Standardizing to Save 


OPM Purchasing Director Nelson js 
pushing simplification of products and 
standardization of re to conserve ma 
terials and labor. A survey of the possi 
bilities is under way in a large number 
of industries. 

Nelson’s argument is that design 
changes which make for economy in the 
use of materials and which permit sub 
stitutions to avoid shortages will enabk 
many lines of business to weather the 
emergency period in better shape and 
go further towards meeting consumer 
needs. 

Without power to fix standards him. 
self, Nelson is calling on Production Dj 
rector Biggers and Priorities Director 
Stettinius for greater restriction on raw 
materials. Nelson is handling the Army 
through a new conservation branch in 
his Purchasing Division which is blue 
penciling product specifications. 


Ford and the U.A. W. 


For the sake of labor peace and unin 
terrupted production in the auto-aircraft 
industry, Department of Labor officials 
were hopeful that recent rumors out of 
Detroit concerning Ford had some basis 
in fact. The grapevine carried gossip to 
the effect that Ford—always noted for its 
sweeping gestures—had decided to grant 
the United Automobile Workers Union 
(C.1.0.) a closed shop and the highest 
wage scale in the industry. Negoti: itions 
now in progress (BW-—Jun.7’41,p56 
have thus far been oan unproduc 
tive of public announcements. 


Pr. a 


The Army’s supply of wool cloth 1s 
adequate for present manpower, but ci 
vilian restriction is inevitable because im 
port cargo space is lacking. . . . Army 1s 
planning vacations-with-pay for soldiers 
It will spend $1,500,000 on camps in 
resort areas. . . . Deferment for older 
men in the 21-to-35 draft age classifi 
cation is certain. Only the mechanics 
remain to be worked out. The object of 
legislation now in Congress is, of course, 
to prevent draining the labor market 
of older men. 
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For Defense 


_ a greatest naval and commercial ship- 
building program in America’s history 
was inaugurated in 1940. Two years ago 
there were only 83 active shipways—of 
300-foot length or more—on the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf coasts. Today there are 
139 active ways, with 12 more immedi- 
ately available and 144 more projected. 
Shipyard employment has increased 70% 
in the past year, and now totals approxi- 
mately 187,000 workers. By late next year, 
employment in shipbuilding activities is 
expected to exceed 400,000. 

Contracts placed with private ship- 
yards up to March 20, 1941, totalled 
$3,945,000,000. Of this amount, 


on the Seas 


$3,325,000,000 represented naval vessels, 
and $620,000,000 was accounted for by 
commercial ships. Contracts placed for 
naval vessels in 1940 were 39 times as 
great as the annual average for the pre- 
ceding decade. Contracts for commercial 
vessels were 13 times as great. 

During 1940, there were 90 new naval 
and commercial ships launched by pri- 
vate builders, as compared with 65 in the 
preceding year. And on January 1, 1941, 
there were 314 government vessels and 
246 commercial seagoing vessels under 
actual construction in private ship- 
yards, representing more than 3,500,000 
gross tons, 


BANK OF New YorK 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


Hid 
| 


48 WALL STREET »- NEW YORK CITY —— Uptown Office: MADISON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 
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LARGEST BLEACHED SULPHITE ‘ 
PULP MILL IN THE WORLD- | 


43 


Photo at left shows Clarage 
Induced Draft Fan installation, 
handling stack gases at 450 F. 
Note that bearings are water 
cooled to protect lubrication 
from extreme heat. 


Complete installation also 
includes Clarage Forced Draft 
Fan. Both fans serve a Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Boiler. Engi- 
neers: C. C. Moore & Co., 
Seattie, Wash. 


HE PACIFIC NORTHWEST is no different from the rest of the coun- 

try. Its industry favors the brand of performance obtainable from 
Clarage Fans. COMPLETE 

AIR CONDITIONING 

In this new power plant unit of the Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, = 
Washington, Clarage Fans handle the mechanical draft—operation is con- COOLING 
tinuous and demands are severe—a tough job! VENTILATION 

e 


; If you need fans, blowers or air conditioning equipment for ANY indus- FACTORY HEATING 
trial purpose, give Clarage a try! You'll find, as thousands of executives 


* 
have discovered before you, that Clarage Equipment has “what it takes.” MECHANICAL DRAFT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY-xatamazoo, mic, = ie 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Automobile Production . 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... 
**Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... .. 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... . . . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
ent Store Sales ( from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). . . 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 


Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

— Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib. ). 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 


Sugar (raw, delivered New ET ed aia 10s 540 e dosed bees <oeweebads 

Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)... 2.2... 6.2 eae 
**Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). . 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, ‘New York, Ib. ) PE ES are eee CoN PR ete eA ee 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after rls years) 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 


Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing cies cake 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks . chai 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, member banks 


U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
* Preliminary, week ended June 7th. _—¢ Revised. 


133,645 
$17,179 
3,042 
3,817 
1,767 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Preceding 
w 


k 
148.3 


99.2 
106,395 
$15,229 

+2,924 
3,786 
1,745 


89 

56 
$5,367 
$9,294 
+21% 
221 


86.80 
194.6 
138.9 
142.0 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.040¢ 
$0.88 
3.44¢ 
12.93¢ 
$1.305 
22.03¢ 


74.7 
4.33% 
1.90% 
0.41% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


24,311 
27,915 
5,673 
1,022 
13,996 
3,693 
5,820 
2,231 


Month 


Ago 
142.6. 


99.2 
132,380 
$16,406 

2,975 
3,756 
867 


87 
45 
$5,310 
$9,151 
+15% 
248 


86.82 
193.0 
138.1 
139.8 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.029¢ 
$0.91 
3.4l¢ 
12.3l¢ 
$1.323 
24.65¢ 


75.6 
4.31% 
1.92% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


23,616 
27,601 
5,568 
886 
14,021 
3,688 
5,710 
2,229 


6 Months 


12.029¢ 
$0.85 


Yeor 


Ago 
119.0 


84.6 
95,560 


$10,610 


2.599 
3,817 
1,381 


2.90¢ 
9.89¢ 
$1.229 
21.00¢ 


84.1 
4.46% 
1.92% 
0.34% 
1.00% 

11% 


22,131 
25,053 
4,942 
911 
12,307 
3,584 
6,816 
2,266 


74.4 
5.21% 
2.49% 
0.84% 
1.00% 
4-4% 


20,306 
23,527 
4,368 
912 
11,564 
3,528 
6,533 
2,530 


** New Series. & Not Available. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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ANOTHER OLD-TIMER 
GOES BACK 


' machines, too, are coming out 


of retirement 


some rejuvenated to do the 
work of “youngsters.” Take the case of an old 
planer: 


“Obsolete,” 


because it couldn’t keep step with modern 


was what they said about it, 


machinery—or with present-day 


ments. Then, fortunately, they learned what 


require- 


could be done to its driving power. 

“Modernize it,” advised a G-E Application 
Engineer. “All you need is a more powerful 
motor with modern variable-voltage control. 
This will speed it up, and make its operation 


smoother, too.” 


They took his advice. Today, this old planer 
has a production capacity almost three times 
its former best. It was like adding a modern 
machine tool to their production line, but at 
the cost of only a new motor and con- 


trol. 


There is probably a place in your plant where a 
little electrical rejuvenation can increase your 
output. You will find that G-E Application 
Engineers have a lot of simple but effective 
Their 
services are available to you. Tell our near- 


remedies for sluggish production. 
est office your problem. General Electric, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


LET'S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


GRO. 22-490 
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THE OUTLOOK | 


_———— 


Defense Drive Takes Shape 


Production at all costs now dominant philosophy in Wash- 
ington as plant expansionists win the day. Stock market gets shot 
of confidence as extended rise in business seems assured. 


The pattern of things to come is 
taking shape. The defense program is 
beginning to reflect coordination and 
purposeful drive. Here are a half-dozen 
isolated indications: 

(1) Out on the Pacific Coast, the 
Army stepped in to break the strike in 
the North American Aviation plant 
(page 14). 

(2) In Washington, D. C., steel com- 
pany and OPM officials formulated a 
plan to boost the already-huge steel ca- 
pacity by 10,000,00 tons a year (page 
17). 
rice controls are 

more products 


(3) Priorities and 
taking in more an 
(page 8). 

(4) Standardized production in air- 
plane plants is starting in earnest. Vultee 
and Northrop will produce Vultee’s 
Vengeance dive-bomber—it’s —— 
to out-Stuka the Stuka. Boeing, Doug- 
las, and Vega are turning out the Boeing 
Flying Fortress. All this is in addition 
to the combined automobile-plane co- 
operation on Consolidated, North 
American, and Martin bombers (BW— 
May24’41,p20). 

(5) Sub-contracting has been stimu- 
lated by granting prime contractors a 
“revision of payments” when they buy 
products of high-cost producers. 


(6) Consumer-goods companies are 
turning to ordnance output. Latest big 
recruit is Pillsbury Flour (page 64). 

Apparently, the national defense arc 
is widening rapidly. In suppressing the 
North American Aviation strike, the 
President made it clear that the coun- 
try at this time cannot brook obstruc- 
tions to production, even if they come 
from labor. Disputes must first go to 
the National Defense Mediation Board. 
Here we have the start of compulsory 
mediation. 


“No Bottlenecks Allowed” 


And when the OPM finally persuaded 
steel interests to go along with a capac- 
ity-boosting program, it became evident 
that the government was unwilling to 
permit a potential bottleneck—no mat- 
ter how remote it might seem—to get 
in the way of possible future defense 
needs. And this is all-important in any 
consideration of the question: Where 
does business go from a 

Some months back, the stirring argu- 
ment of the hour was: Can’t we have 
butter as well as guns? That argument 
has now become passé. And yet the 
group in the government that has long 
been arguing for expansion of plant fa- 
cilities all along the line has not won its 


battle on the plea of providing butter 

The winning contention is that the 
nation cannot afford to haggle over its 
estimates of potential needs: We must 
have steel, aluminum, electric power, 
railroad equipment, and so on if we are 
to aid Britain in carrying the war to a 
successful issue. And we cannot trifle 
in our plant-building now. Let's bx 
sure that, when the day arrives for full 
production of tanks, airplanes, ships, 
and guns, we have all the power, all the 
raw materials, all the rolling stock that 
will be necessary. It would be criminal, 
in the final push, to have to hold up a 
tank assembly line because steel plates 
had not arrived at the plant, or because. 
Say, a certain part was missing. So, th« 
reasoning goes on, let’s get our produc 
tion geared up now for all possible con 
tingencies. 


The Military Angle 


Business Week’s Washington cor 
respondent sums up the prevailing phi 
losophy this way: “We gotta have th« 
aia to hell with the consequences 
after the war.” 

At first contact, the “new order” may 
seem extravagant, almost reckless. But 
militarily, it has its points. Now that 
the Axis has consolidated its position 
on the European continent and threat 
ens Britain’s control of the Mediterra 
nean, it has become clear that a block 
ade is not likely to defeat Germany 
Offensive power is necessary. And that 
means men and equipment. 

And American strategy now is to 
build up such an awesome array of 
planes, tanks, and guns that at son 
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You'd expect the national defense effort to spur public 
construction. It has. But private operations have bene- 
fited just as much, and today are running higher than gov- 
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ernment awards. Important factors are: (1) The boom in 
private factory construction, often aided with federal 
funds; (2) the demand for housing in defense areas. 
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future point in time the Germans might 
decide that resistance was well-nigh 
futile. In such a contingency the actual 
use of man-power would not be neces- 
sary. The mere show of an overpower- 
ing mass of mechanized power would be 
sufficient to cause an Axis capitulation. 

That, of course, is looking far ahead; 
it counts on an Axis fold-up, once it 
becomes obvious that the American in- 
dustrial machine has not only overtaken 
Germany's but is outproducing it. It 
may seem far-fetched to expect in war 
a chess-game attitude—once your op- 
ponent has superior forces, you resign; 
but it is a strategy at least worth trying. 
If the material has to be used, so muc 
the stronger the argument for having 
vast quantities. For the better the Army 
is equipped, the quicker will the fight 
be won and the fewer the losses in men. 
And, of course, if a show of power does 
the trick, then lives are saved. 

This fits in with the rebirth of specu- 
lative confidence in the stock market 
this week. In Wall Street, they tried to 
explain the buying spurt with two the- 
ories: (1) President Roosevelt’s crack- 
down on labor; (2) the British advance 
into Syria. A more logical explanation 
is this: That the new expansionist phi- 
losophy in Washington not only assures 
a high level of durable-goods output but 
also suggests that in the longer run cur- 
tailment of the durable consumer-goods 
industries may not be overly severe 


Army Takes Over 


President’s order opening 
North American plant ushers in 
a new pattern for both labor 
and management. 


As the Army made a military zone of 
Inglewood, Calif., home of the North 
American Aviation plant, this week, an 
era in labor relations came to an end. 
The soldiers who opened the picket lines 
of C.I.O. strikers, so that the War De- 
partment could “possess and operate” a 
private factory paralyzed by a strike, were 
breaking ground for a new policy in 
dealing with industrial disputes imped- 
ing America’s defense. 

The unprecedented peacetime move 
climaxed an unauthorized strike called 
by Local 683, leftist-led unit of the 
United Automobile Workers’ Union 
against the company, and in defiance of 
the parent union, the National Defense 
Mediation Board, and the federal gov- 
ernment. The local spurned all efforts 
for peaceful wage negotiations that 
would not interrupt production of mili- 
tary aircraft. 

@ Executive Order—When, after four 
days of picketing had shut the North 
American plant down tight, it became 


apparent that local leaders were set on 
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“no waiting, no mediating, no compro- 
mising,” President Roosevelt acted. 
With the approval of OPM Associate 
Director Sidney Hillman, who was ru- 
mored to have cleared the matter with 
C.1.0. President Philip Murray, the 
President issued an executive order di- 
recting the Army to take over. 

Less dramatic, but likewise moment- 
ous, was a wire immediately sent by Act- 
ing Selective Service Director Hershey 
to all local draft boards. It instructed 
them to “take the necessary action to 
reconsider the classifications of all regis- 
trants who have ceased to perform the 
jobs for which they were deferred, and 
who are, by such failure, impeding the 
national defense program.” To draft- 
age workers in defense plants, it was 
clearly a work-or-fight dictate. The 
known temper of many of the local draft 
boards left little doubt that Hershey’s 
order would be strenuously applied. 
@In Congress—Another Washington 
echo of marching feet in California was 
congressional action on defense strikes. 
A thumping majority in the House 
wrote two amendments into the $9,800,- 
000,000 Army appropriation bill. One 
provides that no government money 
shall be paid out to persons who assist 
in “maintaining a picket line or other- 
wise seek forcibly to prevent the return 
of workmen after the NDMB shall have 
certified to the President that further 
stoppage of work in that plant will crit- 
ically impede” the defense program. 
The other amendment says that no 
money appropriated for the armed forces 
in the new bill “shall be available for 
compensation to any person, firm, or 
corporation who shall, for as long as 10 
days, fail or refuse to respect and abide 
by the recommendations of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. . . . ” 

Taken together, events were forming 

a new pattern, into which the various 
wings of the labor movement, industrial 
management, and the government serv- 
ices were being fitted into ordered, 
though perhaps uncomfortable, niches. 
Strict government regulation of labor 
disputes had arrived for the duration. 
@ The Background—What happened at 
North American had happened before. 
That it would happen again dictated the 
new pattern. The form of that pattern 
was influenced by two of the most trou- 
blesome factors in the labor situation: 
(1) the intense competition between the 
A.F.L. and C.1.0., which has often 
given the guise of official sanction to 
extreme actions of local labor leaders, 
and (2) radical politics of local union- 
ists, which has fed them to use trade- 
unionism for non-economic ends. 

The North American strike capped a 
three-year attempt by left-wing groups, 
identified on the West Coast with Harry 
Bridges, to gain control of aircraft labor. 
Their biggest obstacles were the employ- 
ers and A.F.L.’s Machinists Union, and 
between the Bridges-dominated Califor- 


IN THE WAKE OF a 


NORTH AMERICAN 


As North American Aviatic) 
edged back to normal producti. 
three other important producti 
centers were similarly crippled 
walkouts under alleged left-w; 
leadership, but at midweek th: 
was hope for quick solutions. T))\¢ 
strikes: 

(1) Aluminum Company of 
America’s Cleveland plant, wher 
a strike of C.I.O. die-casters had 
been called while negotiators wer 
conferring with Mediation Board 
ofhcials in Washington. Fast ac 
tion by NDMB resulted in accept 
ance of an agreement by union 
and company spokesmen. 

(2) The San Francisco Bay area 
shipbuilding strike (BW—May3} 
"41,p51), in which the issues 
were being narrowed after Hai 
vey Brown, A.F.L. Machinists 
Union president, conferred with 
President Roosevelt on Monday 
NDMB docketed the case as ‘““Ma 
chinists vs. Bethlehem Shipbuild 
ing Corp.,” as Brown assured the 
President that the union’s ba- 
sic quarrel was with Bethlehem. 
Brown at once conferred with his 
associates on resuming work pend- 
ing a hearing. 

(3) The Puget Sound area lum- 
ber strike, where a deadlock still 
persisted in spite of NDMB and 
high C.I.O. officials’ pleas that 
the 20,000 C.I.O. strikers accept 
the government’s recommendation 
(BW—Jun.7’41,p58). Save for the 
hope that what had happened 
at North American might soften 
the strike leaders up, the tim- 
ber dispute looked like a test of 
endurance. 


nia C.1.O. and A.F.L.’s Machinists a 
running fight has been going on since 
1938 (BW—May10'41,p56). As C.1.O. 
membership grew at the expense of the 
slower-moving Machinists, and aggres- 
sive tactics seemed to get results, C.1.O. 
leaders grew more and more cocky. 

e Competitive Angle—One of the basic 
objects behind each of the tieups engi- 
neered by Coast C.I.O. leaders in avia- 
tion during the last twelve months—Vul- 
tee, Ryan, North American—has been to 
force wage increases which could be used 
as potent arguments in signing new 
members in competition with the Ma- 
chinists. 

Actually, however, North American 
workers were led by men whom top 
C.1.0. officials charged with being mem- 
bers or accepting the direction of the 
Communist Party. Chief among these 
local leaders were Wyndham Mortimer 
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and Lew Michener (BW—Jan.4'41,p28). 
After laying their demands before the 
company, they sat through a period of 
frixitiess negotiation and then called for 
, strike vote. Claiming a mandate from 
the cmployees which empowered them 
to call a strike at their discretion, they 
went to Washington at NDMB'’s re- 
quest, there to discuss ways of ending 
the dispute. While they were in Wash- 
ington, and apparently in response to a 
signal from Michener, North American 
workers struck. Local leaders hurried 
back to Inglewood to take personal com- 
mand of the strike. 

e rankensteen Acts—Meanwhile, Rich- 
ard F'rankensteen, official spokesman for 
the parent United Auto Workers’ 
Union, and armed with authority from 
Philip Murray, urged workers to return 
to their jobs while mediation went on. 
He fired Mortimer and his associates 
who held appointive union posts. He 
was unable to fire Michener, who holds 
an elected office in the union. ‘The 
strikers howled Frankensteen down, 
took directions from the deposed off- 
cials. Determined to keep the plant 
closed, they fought with police and 
would-be workers Monday morning. By 
Monday noon, Roosevelt had acted. The 
troops were disposed around the plant, 
and the return of those willing to work 
began. 

Except for the troops, it was a re- 
enactment of what had happened in the 
Washington timber strike (BW —TJun. 
7'41,p58) and it was a prototype for 
what happened next day at the Alumi- 
num Company of America’s Cleveland 
works. Because it became clear that 
workers influenced by radical local lead- 
ership would not submit to orderly proc- 
esses of mediation voluntarily, drastic 
remedies were applied. 
¢ Rules from Now On—From now on, 
whether truly economic or purely ideo- 
logical motives prompt labor and man- 
agement action, rigid rules may be ex- 
pected to prevail. Because responsible 
labor leadership has been unable to con- 
trol important rank-and-file groups, the 
government will police the show. And 
management is realizing that the govern- 
ment’s action is not a unilateral assault. 
It will strip management of certain pre- 
rogatives as well. 

Keystone of the new regulatory struc- 
ture is the National Defense Mediation 
Board. Its basic recommendation, ‘“Re- 
turn to work pending a hearing,” has 
now been upheld at the point of bay- 
onets. 

@ What It Means—As details of its oper- 
ations are worked out, this is what may 
be expected in defense industries: 

(1) Collective bargaining negotiations 
between union and management are 
mandatory. 

(2) If an agreement is not reached, 
NDMB gets the case. 

(3) Until NDMB makes its recom- 
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changed save by joint union-manage 
ment agreement. In most cases, NDMB 
precedents indicate that recommenda- 
tions will be applied retroactively to the 
“waiting period.” No strikes or work 
stoppages are allowed during the waiting 
period. 

(4) NDMB recommendations become 
mandatory on both management and 
labor. 

(5) No appeal from NDMB recom 

mendations is provided. 
e Presidential Sanctions— ‘he NDMB’s 
power to make what it says stick now 
has the sanctions inherent in (1) the 
Presidential powers in an unlimited na 
tional emergency, (2) the Selective Serv 
ice Act with its provisions for drafting 
men and property in the public interest, 
and (3) the might of the U.S. Army. 

For the owners of North American 
Aviation, it meant giving over to govern- 
ment possession until the “President de- 
termined that the plant will be privately 
operated in a manner consistent with 
the needs of the national defense.” For 
stockholders, there was no immediate in- 
dication of the status of their invest- 
ments. For North American employees, 
there was the quickly-recognized choice 
of returning to their jobs (at the same 
pay) until NDOMB made recommenda- 
tions or of facing conscription into the 
Army or blacklisting in plants having 
government orders. For all the defense 
industries, produce means produce, from 
now on. 


Defense Report 


Washington has found 
little evidence of a change in 
defense organization, but plenty 
of a change in thinking. 


There was high expectancy in Wash 
ington this week that the President 
would use the occasion of his first quar 
terly report on the lease-lend program to 
announce a long anticipated move to re 
organize defense production planning, 
which might make itself felt by the time 
his next report is due—around the mid 
dle of September. 

Actually, he made no such announc« 
ment, and he has given no indication 
that he intends to set up the kind of a 
super-planning group that almost every 
one in Washington believes is necessary 
@ Expected Since March—The capital 
started looking for organizational changes 
in the defense setup within a few weeks 
after the Lease-Lend Act was passed in 
March, and Bernard Baruch, head of th« 
all-powerful War Industries Board of the 
last conflict, was invited to lunch with 
the President each week to advise on 
methods of speeding up the production 
program. Washington immediately re 
vived a host of stories about the old Wat 
Industries Board in the belief that some 
new Baruch was about to turn up ind 
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U.S. troops ushered in a new era of labor relations when they sent the 
mendations, the status quo cannot be North American Aviation strikers back to work at Inglewood, Calif., last week. 
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that history would soon repeat itself. 
(Typical is one told by a nostalgic dol- 
lar-a-year man of two wars who recalls 
the day when the War Industries Board 
called in President Baldwin of Otis Ele- 
vator and informed him that he was to 
stop making elevators and to manufac- 
ture 244mm. recuperators. “Mr. Bald- 
win didn’t know a recuperator from a 
curling iron, but he made them.”) 

Speculation along these lines gave 

prominence to the recent report that 
William L. Batt, Sr., Deputy Director 
of the Production Division of the Office 
of Production Management, was “‘gravi- 
tating” away from the much-criticized 
OPM and toward the Hopkins lease- 
lend organization, which functions from 
headquarters in the White House. There 
it was said, he would help outline a bold 
program of defense needs which would 
then be handed to OPM to fill. 
@ Critical Speech—This came after Batt, 
in a widely quoted speech, had declared: 
“I do not think we are setting our sights 
high enough. Whereas we are spending 
five minutes out of each eight hour day 
on defense, the Germans are spending 
four hours.” Critics of the defense pro- 
gram seized upon Batt as a fellow-critic 
within the OPM executive staff. Some 
editorial writers suggested that the Presi- 
dent make Batt his “second Baruch.” 

Actually, though Batt consults occa- 

sionally with Hopkins and the President 
and has long conferences with the leaders 
of the British Supply Council in their 
quarters at the Willard Hotel, Mr. 
Roosevelt has never had suggested to 
him that he assume any but the duties 
he now performs at OPM. 
@ Planning Council—Others in Wash- 
ington, convinced that the President 
won't tolerate even the suggestion that 
all authority for the defense program 
be centered in one (other) man, have 
been searching diligently for some evi- 
dence for the report that Harry Hopkins 
is forming a small, over-all planning 
council. The theory has been that such 
a council would force Army and Navy 
officials to plan their equipment orders 
far into the future and on a scale which 
they believed would make it possible 
for this country to gain unquestioned 
superiority over its enemies in arms 
and equipment. 

But there is no evidence yet that 

Hopkins is doing more than channeling 
Britain’s requests for supplies to the 
proper authorities and seeing to it that 
they are given priority treatment as often 
as possible. 
@ Change in Attitude—W hat people who 
make the rounds of the government of- 
fices in Washington do believe is devel- 
oping is a gradual metamorphosis in 
OPM thinking from the original hand- 
to-mouth planning within a normal eco- 
nomic framework toward an attitude 
that’s best expressed as “We gotta have 
the stuff now, to hell with the post-war 
consequences. 
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RECORD BREAKER 


America’s newest and largest avia- 
tion plant—the 2,120,000-ft. Curtiss- 
Wright factory at Lockland, near Cin- 
cinnati, O.—was formally dedicated 


this week. Built to turn out Cyclone, 
14-cylinder, 1,700-hp. engines at the 
the plant 


rate of 1,000 a month, 


turned out its first engine on its dedj 
cation day. Machine ‘tools have he 

producing parts on temporary lings 
since April 14. The factory, called the 
largest single-story industrial plant 
ever erected in the U.S., will even 
tually employ 12,000 workers. It is the 
sixth plant to be built by Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. of Paterson, N. | 


Significant recent developments sup- 
port this talk of a “new attitude.” 

One was OPM’s frank acknowledg- 
ment that it had been all wrong on its 
estimates of the country’s aluminum 
needs, and its new program to help 
finance the construction of an addi- 
tional 600,000,000 to 800,000,000-Ib. 
of producing capacity, to be operated by 
private industry. 

Another was the OPM request to the 
steel industry last week that it increase 
its capacity 10,000,000 tons, despite the 
defense agency's eager acceptance of the 
findings of the first Gano Dunn report 
a few months ago that no additional 
capacity was needed—and despite its 
steel consultant's questioning this month 
of the wisdom of such expansion (page 
17). 

The third was the prompt and bald 
repudiation of OPM responsibility for 
the claim in a public speech at Buffalo 
by another of its consultants, C. W. 
Kellogg, president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, that there is no threat in this 
country of an electric power shortage. 
OPM may not go all the way with the 
Federal Power Commission’s “shortage” 
clamor, but it’s going out for more kilo- 
watts (page 22). 

@ Behind the Drive—Back of the shift in 
signals is a growing Washington uneasi- 
ness about a continued clash between 
defense business and “business as usual” 
and a growing conviction that hand-to- 
mouth methods of preparedness won't 
work. With the shift there is less talk 


about how Knudsen and Stettinius set 
things up—though Washington still talks 
of Knudsen’s forehanded move for aut 
plane cooperation. Nelson, Biggers, and 
Batt are credited with the new push t 
produce whatever is necessary now, and 
to leave the post-war readjustments t 
be handled later. These men, with 
Leon Henderson, are seen behind such 
efforts as the current one to force sub 
contracting by whatever means is neces 
sary, rather than wait in hope that it 
will develop as the backlogs of primar 
producers pile up. 

And Washington also sees them as 
behind the persistent demand for the 
kind of over-all planning authority which 
will feed out realistic defense orders, 
geared, not to what someone thinks in 
dustry can produce now, but to what 
our Army and Navy should, by now 
know are the minimum supplies of 
equipment for the military job ahead 

Whether we'll ever get such a plan 
ning authority actually on a defense 
organization chart remains to be scen 
At the moment its job is up to the initi 
ative and force of like-minded individ- 
uals within the organization as it now 
stands. But those who have been listen- 
ing to Ambassador Winant won't be sat- 
ished with the President’s report that 
$75,000,000 in shipments have left for 
England since the Lease-Lend Act was 
passed, and that more than $4,200,000, 


000 of the $7,000,000,000 appropriated 


by Congress for lease-lend orders |as 
been allocated up to May 31. 
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Steel Expansion 


Washington talks about 
how that 10-million ton increase 
is to be alloted. Strip and sheet 
fo give way to plates. 


Expanding the nation’s steel capacity 
by 10,000,000 tons would in itself ab- 
sorb 4,160,000 tons of finished steel. It 
would call for the provision of a long 
list of production and transportation fa- 
cilities, take labor and raw materials out 
of other defense production for two 
critical years. And the grand total of our 
military requirements, including aid for 
Britain, is less than 25% of the indus- 
try's present capacity. The only real 
question is whether there shall be any 
curtailment of the other 75% allocated 
to civilian demands. 

So said Gano Dunn, Steel Consultant 
to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, in his recent second report to the 
President on the steel industry’s ade- 
quacy for defense (BW—Jun.7’41,p17). 
e Washington Says More—This weck he 
had an answer from the “expansionists” 
in the Office of Production Management 
and the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply (where Leon Hen- 
derson insisted that, by 1942, defense 
demands would leave for civilian use 
only 36,000,000 tons, instead of the 
67,000,000-12,000,000 above the 1940 
consumption—calculated by Mr. Dunn). 
It boils down to, “We'll have the 
10,000,000 more tons.” And a further 
answer—certainly a troubled one—from 
the steel industry itself, sounded like, 
“All right, we'll go ose. What hap- 
pened, according to Washington, is that 
the OPM called a meeting with Presi- 
dent Eugene G. Grace of Bethlehem 
and President Benjamin Fairless of U. S. 
Steel, members of the executive group 
of the steel industry’s defense commit- 
tee, and obtained both their acqui- 
escence in the expansion program and 
their engagement to canvass other mem- 
bers of the industry. This week busi- 
ness was told that the plan was all set— 
for expansion at a cost of $1,000,000,- 
000 to be financed largely, if not en- 
tirely, by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.—and that all that remained was 
the allocation of the increases. 

Even these have been tentatively fixed, 
according to Washington. The expan- 
sionists talk about 3,200,000 tons of the 
expansion for United States Steel, 1,- 
$00,000 tons for Bethlehem, 1,400,000 
tons for Republic Steel, and the remain- 
ing 3,600,000 tons split among National 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin, and American 
Rolling Mill. Particular significance is 
attached to the big quotas mentioned 
for U. §. Steel and Bethlehem, which 
have plants on the Pacific Coast where 
the Administration is volubly interested 
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in expanding steel capacity. Meanwhile, 
those who “wish” to enlarge their plants 
have been invited to report at an early 
convenient date to OPM. 

@ More Plates Wanted—While the ex- 
pansion talk is going on, W. A. Hauck, 
formerly Lukens Steel Co. executive, 
now in OPM, has been canvassing con- 
tinuous mills in the Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land-Detroit areas looking to curtailment 
of strip and sheet output at the expense 
of the automobile, refrigerator, and other 
users of these flat-rolled products and to 
conversion of capacity to provide the 
plates that are urgently needed for ship- 
building and freight car construction. 
Estimates have been made that, as pres- 
ently equipped continuous mills can 
turn out 1,500,000 tons of plate, other 
such mills can be equipped to produce 
1,000,000 tons. This measure would 
swell plate production to about 8,000,- 
000 tons a year. 


PUTTING ON STEAM 

The fever pitch which prevails at ship- 
vards building Uncle Sam's two-ocean 
Navy was demonstrated last week 
when, just about one minute after the 
35,000-ton battleship U.S.S. South 
Dakota hit the water for the first time 
(right), workmen began laying the keel 
of a 10,000-ton cruiser, Santa Fe, on 
the same ways (below). The South 
Dakota, built at a cost of $70,000,000 
by the New York Shipbuilding Co., is 
the third battleship to be launched 
within two months; when she is com- 
missioned, she will bring the Navy's 
battleship strength to 1S—more than 
half its goal of 32. The dreadnaught 
is 750 ft. long, has a speed of 30 knots. 


None of this news—of expansion o1 
contraction—is offered by insiders as am 
explanation of the coincidental new 
that Steelman Ernest ‘I’. Weir has 
signed from the American Iron and Stee! 
Institute. ‘This is laid to an accumula 
tion of differences with colleagues run 
ning back to NRA days and down to 
his recent 10¢-an-hour pay increase to 
his non-unionized employees while U.S 
Steel was negotiating with C.1.0.’s Ph 
Murray and expecting to settle for | 
than 10¢ (BW —Apr.12'41,p16 Ad 
that Mr. Weir went along—alone among 
steel men—with Leon Henderson's mov« 
to freeze steel prices after the wag 
increase, and that he has strong idea 
about the steel union which has been 
assiduously building itself up with som: 
other steel companies. ‘lo close obser 
ers this is enough to explain the decision 
taken by the strong individualist who 
heads the National Steel Company 


Oil Crisis Ahead? 


Industry, while charging 
Ickes with scare tactics, favors 
equitable rationing to overcome 
shortage due to tanker shift. 


Appointment of Secretary Ickes as 
“petroleum coordinator for national de- 
fense”’ has brought forth emotional out- 
bursts that further confuse the outlook 
on petroleum supplies. Mr. Ickes’ skill 


host of enemies, and when the new pe- 
troleum coordinator started off with talk 
about gasoline-less Sundays in the North- 
cast, the enemies immediately suspected 
his motives. ‘They saw this as a cunning 
attempt to magnify the importance of 
his new job and make it easier for him 
to take over permanently. 

Here is the situation: There is no 
shortage of supplies but the transfer of 
50 tankers for aid to Britain (BW —May 
31°41,p18) subtracts nearly 20% from 
the 260 carriers which transport crude 
and petroleum supplies to the populous 
Northeast from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Considering all future factors, this sec- 
tion of the country faces an estimated 
14% shortage. 

Average gasoline sales on Saturday are 

18% of the week’s total, those on Sun- 
day 17%, those on Monday 13 to 14%. 
‘The proposal for gasoline-less Sundays, 
would allow the sale of gas on Sundays 
but would discourage the use of cars on 
that day. Hence, the saving would just 
about take care of the expected shortage. 
‘The country remembers the gasoline-less 
Sundays of the last war. There was no 
compulsion but the Sunday motorist re- 
ceived looks that made him feel like a 
skunk and a so-and-so. 
@ Things Are Different—Conditions now 
are entirely different. The country is not 
at war. There is no spiritual anesthesia 
to blunt the pain of the proposed Sun- 
day sacrifice. Moreover, it is suggested 
that the Northeast apply the restriction 
while the rest of the country breezes 
hither and yon. Canada buys gasoline 
free from any restriction except stiff 
taxes. 

Sunday remains the only day on which 
a large section of the population can 
take its outing. People se a little 
more money; hence the question: Why 
shouldn't they be allowed to drive out 
of town for Sunday picnics? 

@ Restriction Held Needed—These are 
some of the arguments which caused 
Secretary Ickes to back water and play 
down his reference to gasoline-less Sun- 
days as an off-hand remark of small im- 
portance. ‘They were also considered in 
the American Petroleum Institute’s fact- 
finding committee report to the Office 
of Production Management. It stated 
that “‘restriction in consumption will be 


with epithets has earned him a hearty 


necessary, imposed equitably, of course, 
throughout the United States, South 
America and Canada.” 

A considerable section of the oil in- 
dustry favors some form of gasoline ra- 
tioning card, allowing a certain amount 
per car, per week. This amount could 
be used on a single day or spread over 
the seven. If applied to the entire coun- 
try, the restriction per-motorist would 
be cut to a minimum, and the Northeast 
wouldn’t feel that it was the goat. Cana 
dian officials have indicated already that 
they would impose rationing the minute 
the U.S. did so. 

@ Up to the Secretary—It will be up to 
Secretary Ickes to take action. He has 
announced that he soon will appoint an 
industry committee and there may be a 
lot of such committees. The industry has 
assured the government of whole-hearted 
cooperation in any program adopted. 
Meantime, the companies are doing 
everything possible to extend other facil- 
ities to take the place of the 50 requisi- 
tioned tankers. The A.P.I. fact-finding 


committee figured that the equiv. 
26 tankers could be saved by (1) casino 
the load line limitations to permit \eay.. 
ier tanker cargoes; (2) substitut: yp of 


nt ot 


Gulf Coast supplies for int vastal 
movement from California; (3) sea, 
rangement of Latin American s))plie, 
to shorten hauls; (4) completion of ty 
pipelines in the Southeast; (5) more ef 
fective use of barges on river s\ stem, 


@ Pipeline Proposals—The two pro osed 
pipelines to connect the producing field, 
of ‘Texas and Louisiana with the Ney 
York and Philadelphia areas (see 11a oy 
this page) would take 12 to 15 month, 
for completion. Suggestions are for , 
24-inch crude and a 20-inch gasoline |ine 
to cost about $70,000,000 each. ‘Though 
the usefulness of such lines after the r 
sumption of cheaper tanker transport js 
———, the industry would put up 
the money in preference to accepting 
federal aid. 

Such lines would be equivalent to 120 
tankers but there is serious doubt that 
pipe this big can be obtained owing to 


NEW PIPELINES FOR THE EAST 


Of the 1,300,000 bbl. of petroleum 
products received daily along the east- 
ern seaboard, only 45,000 bbl. of crude 
oil, and no refined products at all, are 
currently supplied by pipeline. Tankers, 
one-fifth of which now go in British 
service, supply all other requirements. 
That explains the necessity for the pro 
posed new lines which it is estimated 
would increase the amount of oil piped 
to the East by approximately 275,000 
bbl. of crude and 300,000 bbl. of gaso- 
line daily. 

Current shipping charges are far 
higher by pipeline than by tanker, but 
after the proposed lines are completed 


the pipeline rate will be directly competi- 
tive on crude oil, and considerably lower 
than the tanker rate on refined products 
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VITAL 


MATERIAL CONTROL—Records that control 
the flow of materials and parts to scheduled 
rate of production—furnish up-to-the-minute 
statistics and reports. 


COST RECORDS—Cost-to-date figures —avail- 
able every day—that provide expense and 
production controls and statistics for review. 


TO TODAYS 
PRODUCTION 


LABOR ACCOUNTING — Earnings calculations, 
wage accruals, payroll records that insure 


the prompt payment of personnel— provide 
adequate statistics and reports. 


MANAGEMENT FIGURES—Vital figure-facts, 
statistics and reports that permit quick de- 
cisions, quick action. 


In every line of business, today’s Burroughs machines are furnishing vital 
records and control figures faster, easier, and at less cost. Find out how 
Burroughs can help you. Telephone your local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e« DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME— WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Secretary Ickes (center), new Petro- 
leum Coordinator for National De- 
fense, talks over tanker shortage with 


Fred Van Covern, 
gorge Petroleum 


. R. Boyd, Jr., 


statistics director, 
Institute, and 
A.P.I. president. 


shortage capacity in certain categories of 
‘teel production 

e@ What Estimate Includes—The rough 
estimate of a 14% shortage in the 
Northeast takes into account possible 
shifts in traffic to aid the affected region, 
new facilities including the 28 tankers 
to be completed this year out of 140 be- 
ing built, but does not include the requi- 
sition of any additional tankers, which 
is a distinct possibility 

(he Cole bill, giving pipelines the 
right of eminent domain and providing 
for federal financial aid, has passed the 
lower house of Congress. Thence it goes 
to the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee—and plump into the lap of 
No. 1 isolationist, Chairman Wheeler. 
@ What Bill Would Do—Passage of the 
Cole pipeline bill will allow immediate 
completion of the two Southeastern 
pipelines now held up by railroad and 
state opposition to right-of-way cross- 
New pipeline and tanker con- 
struction will considerably alleviate the 
ituation after the first of the year. 

At the outset Secretarv-Oil Coordina- 
tor Ickes is taking it slow and easy. He is 
making soothing sounds toward the in- 
dustry, concedes to Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson the control of petro- 
leum prices, is stressing voluntary ad- 
herence to curtailment by the public. 
He claims to have plenty of authority— 
a claim borne out by Attorney General 
Jackson’s announcement that the con- 
sent decrees which he has been nego- 
tiating in his antitrust suits against oil 
companies will be submitted to Coor- 
dinator Ickes before they are finally 
accepted 
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Watch Car Prices 


Henderson's query about 
rising auto prices sounds like 


a warning, but Detroit figures 
it has a good case. 


First weapon in the price-control ar- 
mory of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply is publicity. 
Knowing that, Detroit figured there was 
a meaning in OPACS'’s release of notice 
that Leon Henderson had last week 
queried defense agency members of his 
price administration committee regard- 
ing their views on automobile prices, 
and that the committee had discussed a 
proposal to ask car makers to talk their 
price plans over with him before taking 
action. 

But Detroit didn’t think this meant 
that Henderson was going to proceed 
rapidly from what he calls “jawbone con- 
trol” to the use of such drastic weapons 
as a price ceiling. The announcement 
itself indicated that the committee had 
concluded that this would be difficult, 
that the members felt that they needed 
more information—about next year’s car 
volume, for instance—before tackling a 
complex finished product like an auto- 
mobile with a device hitherto confined 
to control of raw materials. 

@ Prices Already Rising—Mr. Hender- 
son’s warning signal—if it was that—went 
into the newspapers alongside the report 
that Chrysler had just upped prices on 
its lines, beginning with $10 to $37 


boosts on Plymouth models, $ 
increases on De Soto models. 
previously advanced the V-§ 
and boosted it from 85 to 90 hy 
at the same time, bringing o1 
lord six at the old price lev« 
May24'41,p27). Last Saturd 
quietly made its second price in 
two months. Its 600 Series h 
upped $10 at the end of March, 
other $10 has been added. Na 
bassador sixes and eights, pegg 
higher two months ago, have n 
boosted by $20. 

Other increases are obviously 

offing. For instance, while Packard con 
siders it too late in the season to advance 
current models, the management say; 
that rising material and labor costs wil] 
force an advance on the 1942 line. Diy; 
sional managers of General Motors like 
wise do not expect that prices will be 
raised until the new season opens, but 
there remains the possibility that a ney 
pricing policy will be quickly dictated by 
top management. 
@ And Costs, Too—The case for price 
advances, as the car manufacturers sec 
it, is a pretty clear one. They can cal 
Mr. Henderson’s attention to higher 
costs for materials and for some of the 
substitutions they must make for scare 
materials now reserved for defense prod 
ucts. For an example of the latter, tools 
to fabricate steel, instead of dic-cast, 
trim cost many times the price of dic 
casting dies. But their chief emphasis 
will be on the series of recent auto wagc 
increases, starting with the National Dc 
fense Mediation Board’s award of a 10¢ 
an-hour boost to General Motors em 
ployees. Hudson, Packard, Studebaker 
Chrysler, and Briggs have just come 
through with 8¢ increases. 

And if NDMB thinks they can absorb 
the wage load, there is also the little 
matter of taxes. G.M.’s tax bill for 194 
was announced as 51.5% higher than it 
would have been under 1939 rates, and 
the 1941 levies are expected to be a lot 
higher than that. Furthermore, Con 
gress is talking about boosting the cu 
rent 3.5% excise tax on cars all the wa' 
up to 25%, and Mr. Henderson has 
been an active advocate of big excise 
taxes on durable consumers goods. 

Suggestions that a price ceiling coul 
be met by cheapening construction ot 
the 1942 cars get little response in De 
troit, which says that the public will not 
stand for stripped models, that any com 
pany trying to cut quality will lose com 
petitively, and that, anyhow, this wo 
involve retooling which is no longer p« 
missable for defense reasons. 

@ 1942 Uncertainties—Meanwhile, 
season’s auto volume remains an enigma 
While the newspapers continue to talk 
about OPM’s “20% curtailment in 
car output,” the auto manufacturers pm 
vately say that they don’t expect to 
finish the year with more than 50% of 
the 1941 output. 


next 
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HOLEPROOF HOSIERY designed a new kind of 
sock with garter attached—a washable garter to 
last as long as the sock itself. 

Holeproof believed this new idea would be a 
money-maker if there were some economical way 
to tell a lot of men about it. So they named their 
sock ‘‘Pacer’’ and started advertising it in The 
Saturday Evening Post—the entire weekly mag- 
azine expenditure going to the Post. 

Was Holeproof right in picking the Post? 


In 1939, shipments were 16% over 1938. 
In 1940, shipments were 20% over 1939. 


And this year, shipments are going up 
higher than ever before. 


More cash-on-the-line reason why so many ad- 
vertisers use the Post as the wheelhorse of their 
campaigns .. . or to carry the whole load alone. 
And more evidence of this vital selling fact: 
People prefer to read advertising in the Post, and 
act on it with more confidence. 

Which helps explain why advertisers so con- 
sistently concentrate on the Post. And why last 
year they put nearly nine million dollars more 
into the Post than in any other magazine. 


People pay attention when you put it in the POST 
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Power Shortage? 

Question is controversial, 
even within OPM. Some utili- 
ties say TVA overselling is cause 
of trouble in Southeast. 


Power plants in the United States this 
year are producing far and away the larg 
est amount of energy in the history of 
the country (see cover chart). Installa 
tion of new gencrators in 1941 and 1942 
will add more capacity than ever before 
has been made available within a two 
year span. Yet there comes in the rising 
chorus: “Power shortage!” 

lo those who have been listening to 
the cry of “power shortage” from public 
officials for four or five vears, this may 
sound like they came in. But it 
isn't the old story of wrangling between 
politicians and public utility men, even 
though there may be a certain element 
of politics in it still 
e@ Drought a Factor—Drought in the 
Southeast is so pinching hydroelectric 
plants (BW—Jun.7'41,p35) as to cause 
genuine alarm. ‘This is the principal area 
of aluminum production, and there are 
few ventures that call for so much power 
It also 1s an area in which 
are centered many other vital defense 
industries, attracted by the ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority's promises of plentiful 
and cheap electric power. As such, it oc- 
cupics a mighty prominent place in the 
plans of the Office of Production Man 
agement. 

Weeks ago, representatives of utility 
companies in the Southeast were called 
to Washington to plan relief measures. 
Many are now helping T'VA_ even 
though it skimps their normal service 
to the extent that formal rationing starts 
June 16. The public has been urged 
to conserve juice, and certain industries 
working on nondefense business have 
agreed to restrict power consumption 
by 20% to 30% 

Public utilities that possess excess 
steam capacity have been shipping 
power into the areas that are feeling the 
squeeze. Arkansas Power & Light, for 
example, has been obtaining energy from 
Louisiana and ‘Texas, to meet its re- 
quirements, in the meantime transmit- 
ting its own power “upstream” to ‘TVA, 
instead of taking from TVA as _ its 
contract provides 
@ Still an Argument—Yect there is some 
argument as to just how severe the pinch 
is even in the Southeast. Some utility 
men will tell you that I'VA’s chickens 
have come home to roost—that the Au 
thority oversold its capacity in its anxiety 
to tie up customers. ‘These observers de 
clare that there is no shortage in the 
areas of Georgia, the Carolinas, or Ala- 
bama that are served by the private com 
panies, but that customers of these com 


where 


as aluminum 


22 


panies now are being led to blame re- 
stricted service on local managements 
rather than on ‘T'VA’s demands. 

TVA, on the other hand, contends 
that it would have no shortage and 
would not need to fall back on the util- 
ity companies but for the fact that it is 
supplying for aluminum production 
about five times the power called for in 
contracts. 

When you get beyond the drought 
area of the Southeast, the controversy 
about adequacy of power supply be 
comes much less specific. One point of 
view was Clearly presented last week by 
Charles W. Kellogg before the annual 
convention of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. Mr. Kellogg, who is president of 
the Edison Institute as well as head of 
the power division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, told delegates 
that the industry has a margin of 10% 
over peak load requirements. 

@ Capacity Increasing—But, he went on, 
there are safety factors other than this 
10% margin. Vor one thing, the indus- 
try’s capacity of 41,639,000 kw. at the 
end of 1940 will be augmented by more 
than 3,500,000 kw. before the close of 
1941, and by about as much during 
1942. Moreover, these are the generator 
capacities guaranteed by the electrical 
equipment manufacturers that make 
them, and modern generators consist- 
ently can do 8% to better than 
rated capacity. 

@ Official Repudiation—WV ithin two days 
after Mr. Kellogg’s speech, the OPM 
was out with an official release to the 
press repudiating his analysis, saying 
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Utility companies are rushing expan- 
sion of generating capacity. At its 
Oswego station, the Central New 
York Power Corp. has just about com- 
pleted the installation of this, the sec- 
ond 80,000-kw. turbine-generator. In 


that ‘this view could only hay 
pressed by Mr. Kellogg in his 
capacity.” The OPM release y 
say that its representatives “h 
actively engaged with other ag 
the government in developing a 
to provide additional power n 
expanding defense requiremen 
that “it is clearly evident that 
civilian curtailment in import 
suficicnt power will not be 
in time to produce the sup 
aluminum and magnesium dema 
the growing aircraft and 
program. 

Specifically, OPM says it is a 
neither the utilities’ optimistic 
availability of power nor the 
howling of bodies like the Fede: 
Commission. But OPM figures 
tional million kilowatts of inst 
pacity will be absolutely neces 
aluminum expansion, and that 
another million will be required t 
dle stepped-up production of ot! 
fense matcrials. 

@ Difficulties—Regardless of which 
of view is the accurate one, or even 
posing a middle ground might b 
most accurate of all, there are certa 
herent difficulties in a tremendou 
night boost in generating facilitics 
generator always takes a 
time to build, even when shops of 
electrical equipment manufacturers 
not crowded with orders. But 
these shops are jammed with order 
with military and naval business as wel 
as with rush jobs for the utilitics 
and delivery schedules are 24 months 


good 


Charleston, S. C., the huge shaft of a 
hydroelectric turbine at the Pinopolis 
Dam of the Santee-Cooper public 
power project is in place even before 
the powerhouse is completed. The 
project will be finished about Oct. !6. 
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Oa maker of paint or paper, tractors 
or textiles, it seems his factory has 
little in common with a food plant. Yet, 
is it really so when you consider how 


much all plants depend upon valves? 


Its products are different, of course, 
but a food plant uses steam, water, air, 
gas, and oil, just as any other plant does. 
Food-making processes are different, 
but just as in any other manufacturing, 
controlling the flow of fluids for power 
or processing is a job for valves. A re- 
cent survey shows how essential they 
are: One canning plant uses 1,385 valves; 
a confectionary, 2,174; a dairy foods 


producer requires 1,710. 


It’s the same in your plant no matter 
what you make. The function of valves, 
as well as the investment they represent, 
is probably far more important than you 
ever stopped to realize. In fact, in all 
modern industry where fluids are used 
for power or processing, the efficiency 
of valves is directly related to operating 
costs, to quality of product and speed 
of production. 

Making valves in the right design for 
every piping requirement has been 
Crane Co.’s service to American in- 
dustry for more than 85 years. Any won- 
der so many leading plants standardize 


on Crane Quality Valves? 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING * HEATING © PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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"Flexible, eh? Can you 


stretch it... like this?” 


— says the 


Little-Man-W ho-Wants-to-Know 


— 
nod ae 


“No sir! All Narionat Accounting Machines are built to stand firm, without giving 


an inch, for years and years and years! . 


. By flexible we mean versatile, adaptable, 


ready for almost any job of analysis and distribution . . 


“This modern marvel gives you fast and 
accurate and useful figures on sales, 
pure hases, pay roll, remittances, insurance 
premiums, railroad statistics or what-have 
you! ... Up to 27 ten-digit totals Cor 54, 
if split) and 3 grand totals. 


“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Nationa Cash Registers . Whatever 


your problem, see NaTIonat first!” 


“See the point? You cut down pre- 
sorting and other waste motions, save 
time, work, money. Why bother any 
longer with costly spread-sheet methods? 
And Nationat makes other accounting 
machines — a complete line for all uses. 


Register® 
poe Writing °° 
Soak eeping Mae 

Mac 
poatnene in . Poste 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


In one respect, at least, publ 
ity men are inclined to agree wit 
statement by OPM that some 
tant areas are in danger of sh 
hey suspect that the Bonneville 
Coulee project will oversell its 
just as they are now saying that 
overshot its mark 


Plenty of MG’s 


Machine-gun situation is 
well in hand, survey shows, 
with industry now prepared to 
meet requirements of all services. 


Modern war of movement and 
combat calls for machine guns on 
scale. An estimate of requirement 
be made on the basis of the 30,001 
bat planes on order for delivery by | 
1942, to the Army, the Navy, and { 
opposing the Axis. Figuring a 1 
able average of 10 guns apiece as tect! 
for these air fighters, the total would bx 
300,000 guns. 

You can run your figures up in 
portion to the 80,000-plane prog 
now projected, or to 100,000 and mor 
in future if the war goes on. We sup 
plied 30,582 heavy Brownings to th 
\.E.F. during the World War. 

@ Plenty for Everybody—Yet in face ot 
this large demand, ordnance officers 
there is not and will not be any shortag: 
of machine guns for mounting on an 
craft. Although this requirement tak 
priority over machine gun (MG) produ 
tion for all other purposes, the land 
forces, too, probably will get MG’s as fast 
as they can get organized to use then 
Chief of Ordnance Maj. Gen. Charles 
M. Wesson, speaking at the opening of 
General Motors’ Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division machine-gun plant recenth 
(BW —May31'41,pl4) said that this 
country, even in 1917, was well equipped 
to make this type of weapon. It must 
be assumed we are better equipped now 

Mention in the press of Bren, Mad 
sen, Lewis, and other makes of MG's 
gives lavmen the impression the Army 
has several kinds. This is not the case 
‘These guns are foreign makes, tried out 
here, but not in use. We use the Brown 
ing, much improved over World Wat 
models, but still basically the same. ‘The 
Browning guns are made in only two 
calibers: .30 and .50, which means hun 
dredths of an inch. And we have th« 
Thompson sub-machine gun, popula: 
these recent years with gangsters, which 
is really a machine pistol, and is .45 
caliber 
e For Ground Services—How man 
MG's will be needed for the ground 
services is hard to calculate. However 
vou can assume a 2,000,000-man army 
as presently authorized, or a four- or 
six-million-man force that might be au 
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thorized, and use your imagination. An 
armored division (tanks) of 12,694 men 
requ : 
divisions in the field; two forming; fout 
more on paper; total MG’s: 36,080. A 
triangular infantry division with 15,246 
men requires 292 MG's. A horse cay 


ir, division of 11,676 men is allotted 


$$ MG's each. The Navy uses the 
same MG's as the Army, but no infor 
mation is obtainable as to how many. 

Some time ago the British wanted 
300.000 MG’s from the United States. 
Certainly they got a considerable num 
ber of World War surplus guns, and just 
as certainly they have received but few 
new models. ‘There are several U.S. 


companies making guns on British order | 


now. One, according to records, is But 


filo Arms and another is High Standard | 
Manufacturing Co. How many guns on | 


order with other firms, and arsenals, 
for the Army will be diverted to Britain, 
of course, is not known. 

¢Army Contract List—Officially, the 
Army lists the following companics and 
contract amounts for .30 and .50 cali- 
ber MG’s: Colt Patent Fire Arms, $15,- 
770,549; Savage Arms, $27,160,253; 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., $12,557,681 
plus $13,167,000; four General Motors 
plants at Flint, Syracuse, Dayton, and 
Saginaw, $61,398,872. 


General Wesson said that Syracuse 


would build .30s for aircraft; that Day 
ton and Flint would turn out .50s. Con- 
tracts for the GM machine gun plants 
were signed in October, 1940. 

eHow They Work—There are three 
methods of actuating machine guns: 
(1) gas entering a cylinder from a hole 
in the barrel, driving a piston back; 
(2) “blow-back”” impact on the breach 
block; (3) recoil, in which the barrel, 
the barrel extension, and the bolt all 
move back through the mounting. All 
three accomplish the same things: cjec- 
tion of the shell, reloading, and firing— 
in different ways. 

"here are several .30 caliber types. 
One is the water-cooled piece, used in 
large numbers by several branches of the 
service, including the infantry. 

@ Air Corps Model—Another .30 is air- 
cooled, lightweight, with a high rate of 
fire, used exclusively by the Air Corps 
in airplanes. Firing in the air is lim- 
ited not by the adequacy of air-cooling 
but by the amount of ammunition the 


plane can carry and by brief exposure of | 


the target. 


A third .30 caliber MG is air-cooled, | 


for use by ground and mechanized | 


troops, and in tanks. 

"he .50 caliber gun has been devel- 
oped also in three broad types, for cor- 
responding uses. The air-cooled gun has 
a high firing rate and is streamlined for 
inounting on airplanes; the water-cooled 
tvpe is for anti-aircraft use; and the 

ir-cooled heavy barrel, for attack on 
‘ight armored tanks. All these guns, .30s 
ind .50s are recoil actuated. 
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ires 4,510 MG's; we have two such | 


HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMI 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 


DEFENSE STEPS UP 


---and HEWITT helps to quench it 


Tending bar to industry's mounting “thirst” for 
petroleum, chemical and many other liquid prod- 
ucts has been a full-time job at HEWITT for many 
years. Some of these “drinks” would soon destroy 
ordinary types of hose. To help serve them up with 
more speed and at less cost to the nation's indus- 
trial plants, HEWITT continues its leadership in 
developing lighter, stronger, longer-wearing hose 
constructions and new rubber compounds, both 
synthetic and non-synthetic. For details that may 
help you to reduce costs, or speed operations, 
see your HEWITT distributor: listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under “Rubber Goods” or 


* “Belting.” Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SION BELTS - PACKING 
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U. S. Lemon Pact 


Sunkist growers turn to 
federal marketing agreement as 
their best way out in dealing 
with a 40% crop surplus. 


California Sunkist lemon-growers, the 
prime exponents of the idea of self-help 
in marketing a farm crop, lifted weary 
shoulders this week from the burden 
of a 40% crop surplus, brushed aside 
a pestiferous union labor picket line, 
and hopefully anticipated the bless- 
ing of aid from the federal govern- 
ment in establishing a program of strict 
market control through use of the 
technique of proration. 

Last week, Secretary of Agriculture 

Wickard put into effect the federal 
marketing agreement covering lemons 
in California and Arizona, and from 
now on a six-man committee will fix 
the exact number of carloads that 
may be shipped in interstate commerce 
each week and prorate the volume 
among individual shippers. A former 
federal agreement, which had been in 
effect since 1935, sought only to stabil- 
ize the price by regulating the total 
flow to market, not by prorating vol- 
uc. 
@ Confident of Parity Price—Despite the 
40% surplus, which will have to be 
diverted into byproduct uses—pectin, 
canned juice, citric acid, lemon oil, con- 
centrates for bottling, and dried meal 
for livestock feed—growers are confident 
that the 60% which does roll to market 
will bring prices of about $4.40 a box 
wholesale, which is the full parity price 
for the post-war years of 1919 to 1929 
(see chart). 

Ihe price can’t run much above 
that level, despite the most effective 
proration efforts, for the new agreement 
provides that whenever the average de- 
livered price at ten Eastern auction mar- 
kets exceeds $4.40 a box for three con- 
secutive weeks, unrestricted shipping 
shall be permitted until the average price 
is lowered to that level or less. 

Of course, the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange (the Sunkist cooperative), 
whose members account for 90% of 
the area’s lemon production, may yet 
find that they are counting their chick- 
ens before they are hatched, for the 
irreconcilable 10%, focused around the 
independent organization of Mutual 
Orange Distributors, haven't yet had 
their savy. For six vears, these rugged 
individualists have effectively thwarted 
the application under state law of a 
similar proration plan and they have 
become well versed in obstructionist 
legal tactics. 

@ Exemption Requested—Only a_ few 
days after the federal order was promul- 
gated, Mutual filed a complaint with 
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LEMONS: Record Supply Puts Pressure on Prices 
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the Department of Agriculture asking 
that it be exempted from the prora- 
tion plan—an exemption which, if 
granted, would just about nullify the 
scheme’s effectiveness. Mutual claims 
that its members would not benefit but 
.would be penalized by proration—an 
argument which has some validity in 
view of the fact that Mutual last year 
moved all its members’ lemons through 
a chain store outlet. 

The Fruit Growers Exchange, which 

lost a few members to Mutual as a 
result of its promise of a 100% sale, is 
quick to retort that the independents 
wouldn’t have been able to do busi- 
ness at profitable levels if Sunkist 
hadn't held a price umbrella over the 
whole industry by diverting surplus into 
the byproduct uses which it has ex- 
pensively and painstakingly developed 
over a period of years. 
e Antitrust Threat—If Mutual doesn’t 
get the exemption from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it may elect to 
take its plea to the courts or it may 
endeavor to harass its big competitor 
by seeking to stimulate further the 
known interest of the Antitrust Division 
in citrus affairs. Almost simultaneously 
with the promulgation of the lemon- 
marketing agreement, a federal grand 
jury in San Francisco last week re- 
turned indictments charging monopolis- 
tic practices in five California food in- 
dustries—fruit and vegetable canning, 
dried fruit, rice processing, sardine pack- 
ing, and evaporated milk. 

Perhaps most significant of these 
cases is that involving evaporated milk, 
for this prosecution makes clear that 
an agricultural marketing agreement 
provides no guarantee of immunity from 
investigation by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold (page 39). 
Hence, promulgation of the lemon or- 
der isn’t likely to deter Arnold and his 


men from continuing their probe of 
citrus trade practices. 

@ Problems of Success—The California 
Fruit Growers Exchange was formed in 
1905 to bring stability and prosperity 
to citrus growers. Sunkist’s example has 
led California farmers to spend more 
money in advertising than is put out by 
any other Golden State industry. Its re- 
search laboratories have generated much 
of the national knowledge in the health 
values of vitamins. But success has 
brought problems. Lemon acreage has 
been greatly expanded. The producti 
ity per acre has climbed as a result of 
better scientific care. 

In no recent year has the market 
been able to absorb all of the ex 
panding lemon crop. Last year onl 
69.5% of the crop would be marketed 
as fresh fruit, and this year, barring 
unexpected war demand, the proportion 
will be less. 

e Distribution Techniques—The lemon 
growers haven’t tried as many fancy 
varieties of marketing contro] as the 
California peach packers (BW— » gr 
"41,p49), but they’ve tried several. 
early as 1923, the Exchange established 
an informal distribution committec 
which prorated shipments of lemons 
from week to week. The bumper lemon 
crop of 1923-24, 90% greater than that 
of the previous season, brought home 
to shippers the need for even more 
careful distribution, and a distribution 
committee was established to set the 
time and volume of shipments. 

In 1925, a formal shipment-and-grade 
control agreement for lemons was en- 
tered into by the exchange lemon ship- 
pers. This voluntary regulation contin- 
ued satisfactorily until six years ago. 

@ Under California Act—In 1935, faced 
with a crop 69% greater than the larg- 
est volume of lemons ever consumed in 
any one year, and tired of “holding the 
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HIGHEST QUALITY CAR IN LOWEST PRICE FIELD 


Big, roomy, powerful ... saves consistently 
on gas, oil, tires, repairs 


OU go a long way toward reduc- 

ing your fleet operating expense, 
when you travel your men, in low- 
cost Studebaker Champions. 

A new engineering concept, by 
which superfluous bulk has been 
streamlined out, turns costly miles 
into saving miles, thanks to the Cham- 
pion’s consistent economies on gas, 
oil, tires and repairs. 


Your men work better, too 


This modern engineering in the 


in Champions than in other cars. 

Moreover, because of the quality 
of Studebaker craftsmanship, your 
fleet cars spend more time on the 
road and less in the shop. 


Get the proof in a road test 


Get in touch with your local Stude- 
baker dealer now and make arrange- 
ments to try out one or several Stude- 
baker Champions on your work. 

Look into the economy of Stude- 
baker’s three remarkable new low- 
cost trucks, too. 


A few of the firms that use 


Studebaker Champions: 


AFGA ANSCO CORPORATION 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
New York City 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans. 
COMMONWEALTH-SOUTHERN CORP. 
Wilmington, Del. 

COOK PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. P. FULLER COMPANY 
San Francisco, Cal. 
GILMORE Ol COMPANY 
los Angeles, Cal. 
HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
& INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 

MASON & DIXON LINES 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

OHIO MATCH COMPANY 
New York City 
PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Portiand, Ore. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 

SHELL UNION OjL COMPANY 
New York City 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
STANDARD OlL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SWIFT AND COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMEN’S COUPE 
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Champion. . ..... $710 and up 
Commander - +... . $990 and up 
President .. ... . . $1140 and up 


These are delivered prices at factory, South Bend, 
indiana, as of June6, 1941. Subject to change 
without notice—Federal tax included. 
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Studebaker Champion also makes it 
an easier handling car than other 
lowest price cars. It rides more com- 
fortably, too. That means your men 
cover more ground more efficiently 


Look at the size of this weather-tight Stude- 
baker trunk! It provides 41 cubic feet of usable 
space for big sample cases, window displays, other 
traveling equipment. Contents can be reached from 


Studebaker service is nation-wide. 
Studebaker resale value is exception- 
ally high. C.1.T. payment terms, if 


you wish. inside car in tight parking spots and in bad weather. 
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umbrella” for non-member growers, the 
Iixchange tned to get every grower to 
take “pot luck” by proration under the 
California marketing control act, which 
has functioned successfully for several 
California crops, but a six-year attack 
on the constitutionality of the statute 
has blocked its operation. (The case is 
still in the courts.) Meanwhile, the Ex- 
change carried under its own 
voluntary program of regulation. Early 
this vear, faced with a 40% surplus, Sun- 
kist decided to take a whirl under the 
l’ederal Marketing Control Act. 


has on 


In response to a petition, Secretary 
Wickard authorized a referendum vote, 
and 87% of the lemon growers of 


Califernia and Arizona approved the 
marketing agreement. ‘The committee of 
six which will now administer the pro 
ration plan consists of three Sunkist 
representatives and three representing 
Mutual and the independents. 

e@ Workers Strike—In the meantime, the 
harassed lemon-growers have been wea- 
thering, for the last couple of months, a 


strike that was organized by a_ sub- 
sidiary unit of the A.F.L. ‘Teamsters’ 
Union, which left orchards without the 


usual picking crews and curtailed oper- 
ations somewhat at the packing houses. 
Nlexican always has been pre 
domimant in the When the 
unionized Mexicans left their jobs late 
in April, growers replaced them. Many 
of those who took over were “Okies,”’ 
the much-publicized migrants from the 
Dust Bowl. After the first few weeks, 
harvesting became nearer normal. 

One big hope of the growers, aside 
from the federal pro-rate operations, 1s 
that they may be able to sell the gov- 
ernment the idea of using canned lemon 
the dict of Army and Navy 
personnel. Big selling point will be 
that it corrects Vitamin C deficiencies 
and thus prevents scurvy and dysentery. 


labor 
groves 


juice mM 


Roads for Defense 


Congressional leaders out 
to overrule President's proposal 
to provide less money than his 
advisers say will be needed. 


Congress and the President do not 
see alike on highway needs for the de- 
fense program. ‘The President, in his 
message of June 2 to Congress, asked 
for only $100,000,000 for access roads 
to new military camps and to new or 
expanded defense industries and $25,- 
000,000 for strengthening bridges and 
widening pavements on the strategic 
highway system. ‘This is far below what 
highway authorities in Congress believe 
to be necessary. 

As a result, legislation introduced into 
both houses of Congress following re- 
ceipt of the President's message prac- 
tically ignores the President’s recom- 
mendations and sets up what Senator 
Hayden and Rep. Cartwright, leaders in 
road matters in the two houses, believe 
to be an essential road program under 
the unlimited emergency declared by the 
President on May 27 
e Expanding Needs—Last I’ebruary, the 
Public Roads Administration reported to 
the President that $287,000,000 (most 
of it for access roads) would be needed 
for defense road work. PRA urged early 
appropriation of the money as lack of 
adequate roads was scriously hampering 
work on new camps. From February to 
June, the recommendation was buried 
on the President’s desk. Why, no one 
knows, but many suspect that it was to 
help keep the WPA alive. 

The need grew as the defense pro- 
gram expanded. In February, the PRA 
hz id said that 2,830 miles of access road 
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This is part of the lemon growers’ 
troublesome 40°, surplus crop. A 
strike in lemon plants in Ventura 


28 


County, Calif., made delivery to them 
useless; so growers dumped 80 car- 
loads ot the fruit, and left it to rot. 


would be needed at 192 site 

the cost would be $220,00( 

which it recommended approp 
$150,000,000 as some local 

tions were expected where ¢ 
were of local benefit. By thx i 
May, the Army and. Navy hac 

that access roads were neede 

sites and that at least 50 mo: 

be added in the near future, bri 

needs up to $350,000,000. | 

not include any allowance f 

pated needs on the main defens« hich 
way network. 

@ President Cuts Estimate—I}\. Pye, 
dent, in his message to Cong: said 


that the cost of access road ex 
pected to reach $350,000. but 
added that $54,400,000 had alread 
been obtained from such sourc: the 
WPA, state highway departm ind 
local governmental agencies. fle als 
admitted that, in many instan the 
federal government would hav« bear 
the entire cost of building access roads 
but stated that local participation shouk 
be encouraged. 

Possibly with this objective view 
Mr. Roosevelt recommended the appro 
priation of only $100,000,000. neark 
$200,000,000 less than his own estimate 


of the present need. 

e Wishful Thinking—The President's 
failure to recommend to Congress the 
immediate appropriation of the full 
amount required for adequate roads to 
vital defense centers is laid by some to 
his mistaken belief that regular appro- 
priations to aid the states in their road- 
building work could be used for access 
roads if the state highway departments 
were willing. 

Actually, that cannot be done without 
changes in the law, for federal-aid high- 
way funds can only be applied to roads 
designated as part of the federal-aid sys 
tem. Most of the roads into the new 
camps are county or township roads not 
on that system. Few even fall in the 
farm-to-market class of secondary roads 
on which a limited amount of federal 
funds can be spent. 

@ Some Funds Switched—W herever pos- 
sible, the states have switched their fed- 
eral-aid funds to roads serving the new 
camps. But whatever portion of the 
$54,400,000 that the President says has 
been obtained is federal-aid highway 
money probably represents all that can 
be obtained in that ws ay. Further, 
view of the increased load that pwn 
work has put on many federal-aid roads 
that formerly were lightly traveled, the 
states claim that they should not be 
asked to spend a large part of their 
available funds in building new roads 
into military camps. 

hese, they say, should be paid for 
by the gov ernment as part of the detense 
cost, leaving the states free to spend 
their money in maintaining and impro\ 
ing their main highway systems. 
e Strategic Highways—All this relates to 
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Uaepped Up 
A BOWLING 


ape can’t put a bowling alley in 

abox car. Nor can you risk expos- 
ing its finely finished surface to rain, 
snow, dirt and cinders. So...when 
this complete alley was ready for 
shipment they wrapped it from end 
to end in FIBREEN—and delivered 
it safe and sound on two flatcars. 


An exceptional case? No more 
so than cullaaite heavy, wet clay— 
keeping the dewy freshness on ship- 
ments of roses — wrapping 10-ton 
bundles of steel — or protecting 
shipments of machinery that go half 
way ‘round the world. 

When faced with problems of 
protecting goods in transit or in 
storage, industry turns with con- 
fidence to The Sisalkraft Co. Special- 
izing solely in protective al tame 
forced papers, this organization 
has the materials, the experience 
and the research facilities to find 
the answers. 

Sometimes they do the job that 
“couldn't be done.” Often they 
can suggest a way to greatly reduce 
packaging costs. For example, in 
many cases wood boxes have been 
reduced to crates — and crates to 
inexpensive packages. 

Write us about your packaging 
needs—no matter how big or small 
your shipments. Our research staft 
will assist you and supply a trial 
shipment of FIBREEN without cost 
and without obligation. 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO layers of 
strong kraft, reenforced with TWO 
layers of crossed sisal fibers embedded 
in TWO layers of special asphalr—all 
combined under heat and pressure. 
FIBREEN is pliable and clean—will 
not scuff — stands an astonishing 
amount of abuse and ex:osure. Used 
either as a wrapping or lining material 


Soak it—twist it—try to tear it. 

Only when you get a sample in 
your own hands can you realize that 
a paper can be so strong —so tough — 
and impervious to moisture. There 
is no other material like FIBREEN 
Available promptly in rolls and blan 
kets of many widths. 


A product of The Sisalkraft Co.—manvfactur 
ers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and 
Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 


ae 


ae ™ 
This tree may 


land on your 
breakfast table 


TO GIANTS from the vast forests along the 
Northern Pacific Railway you may owe 
both the roof over your head and the 
newspaper on your breakfast table. 


TAPPING the principal forest reserves of 
America, in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Minnesota, the Northern 
Pacific hauls more than § million tons of 
forest products annually—is prepared to 
carry even more as defense demands. 
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Business Week's Monthly Index of 
Business Activity recovered to 143.8 
in May from the coal-strike drop to 
138.3 in April. This compares with 
111.7 in May, 1940, and the all-time 


Ingh of 144.6 in March, 1941. The 
Annalist Monthly Business Index (ad- 
justed for long-term growth) dropped 
to 117.7 in April from 118.6 in March, 
It was 95.2 in April, 1940. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC is meeting the chal- 
lenge of defense needs with 224 million 
dollars worth of new freight cars and loco- 
motives—and with the speed and service 
that has earned it the name of ‘Main 
Street of the Northwest."’ 


R. W. CLARK, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


the urgent question of getting new 
camps out of the mud. A bigger though 
less urgent, question in the minds of 
many military authorities is that of 
bringing the 75,000-mile strategic high- 
way network up to standards prescribed 
by the War Department as adequate 
for rapid movement of modern motor- 
ized army units. PRA estimates that 
this will cost $458,000,000, a figure that 
does not include the duplication of 
many highways along the Atlantic Sea- 
board which some military authorities 
hold necessary. 

Last February, PRA advised the Presi- 

dent that $100,000,000 should be ap- 
propriated to start strengthening bridges 
and widening narrow pavement on exist- 
ing roads of the strategic network. The 
President cut this figure to $25,000,000 
in his message of June 2. Further, the 
President says that he does not believe 
that it is necessary to add to the regular 
federal-aid highway funds to speed work 
on the strategic network. 
e@ States Can and Do Aid—Unlike access 
roads, these strategic highways largely 
coincide with main roads of the regular 
federal-aid highway system, hence the 
states can and are spending a large part 
of their federal-aid money on them. ‘The 
President thinks these expenditures are 
adequate, but many highway authorities, 
pointing to the growing congestion on 
all main roads serving the great indus- 
trial centers of the Atlantic seaboard, 
hold that present expenditures amount 
to only a drop in the bucket if the great 
mechanized army we are now organizing 
and equipping is to be able to maneuver 
effectively. 

Senator Hayden and Rep. Cart- 
wright refused to be guided by the 
President’s limited view in drafting the 
bill which they have introduced into 
Congress. 

@ Broad Powers—That bill sets no upper 
limit on the amount that may be appro- 


priated to meet the highway needs of 
the unlimited emergency recently de. 
clared by the President. Broad powers 
are granted to the Federal Works Ad 
ministrator to enlarge the federal-aid 
system to meet the needs of the War 
Department. 

Under the proposed act, funds which 

are appropriated for roads of the stra- 
tegic network are to be allocated to 
the states, to be spent by them, but to 
be matched on the 50—50 basis now 
required by the federal-aid system. ‘This 
matching is not required for access 
roads, work on which is to be under the 
federal Commissioner of Public Roads 
He may, however, delegate it to the 
state highway department. Federal funds 
may be used to buy right-of-way for ad- 
ditions to the strategic network. Where 
the states cannot finance such _pur- 
chases, the Federal Works Administta- 
tor is authorized by the bill to make 
them. 
@ Auxiliary Roads—Federal-aid funds for 
secondary road work may be used to 
improve roads roughly parallel to the 
strategic highways for use as auxiliary 
roads when they are so designated by 
the Army. 

States are to be reimbursed for dam- 
age done to roads by army mancuvers 
Such damage is not serious on main 
highways, but where maneuvers are cx 
cuted in sparsely settled rural areas, 
which is generally the case, the damage 
may be large and the county road de- 
partments on whom the burden falls 
are least able to bear it. 

New in federal highway legislation is 
a provision for acquisition of land for 
off-street parking facilities and a provi- 
sion for the building of flight strips 
adjacent to highways for use as emcr- 
gency landing fields. 

Plans are being made for quick con- 
gressional approval of the Hayden- 
Cartwright bill. 
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Something 


QUICK, sharp twist of a heel on 
the burning cigarette stub can 
snuff out this threatening situation. 
It's as simple as that. Simple because 
the cause can be seen and corrected by any 
sharp-eyed workman. 


But imminent electrical failure 
is invisible! 


According to authorities, nine out of 
every ten industrial plants in the coun- 
try are courting trouble because they 
are unaware of their plant’s wiring 
deficiencies. And with the burden of 
defense contracts added to what may 
already be overloaded circuits you can 
bet your last kilowatt that something és 


going to happen unless check-ups are 
made now! 


How about your plant? 


Is a power line on the point of break- 
ing down as a result of overloading 

.or overheating...or loss of di- 
electric strength? Don’t let an indus- 
trial tragedy upset your plant. Particu- 
larly when it is so simple to avert. 


Simple, no-cost method for detecting wiring 
weaknesses 


Anaconda has developed a system in these 
two books which simply and easily provides 
you with a step-by-step analysis of your 
plant’s wiring condition. They have helped 
plant owners in every section of the country 
to (1) save money, or (2) increase pro- 


USE MODERN IMPROVED 


is about to happen! 


duction by bringing electrically powered 
machines up to capacity. A request on a 
letterhead will bring these books to your 


desk at no obligation 41373 


This familiar trademark iden- 

tifes Anaconda products. It 

symbolizes the best efforts of 
man and science. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, General Offices: 
25 Broadway, New York City. Chicago Office: 
20 North Wacker Drive +  Swhsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. + Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE 
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Bell’s Big Furrow 


Double cable line being 
“plowed between Omaha 
and Sacramento will complete 
first transcontinental link of kind. 

When the hearty and heavy William 
Howard ‘Taft was in: jugurated President 


on March 4, 1909, the weather put on 
a show that was a portent ot a stormy 


administration. -he oath was admin- 
istered during a blizzard that banked 


the silk hats with snow and sleet, blew 
halt-frozen rain into the faces and down 
the necks of the shivering potentates 
and their Worst of all, the 
weight of ice on telephone wires snapped 
leaving the lines in snarled 
and hopeless tangles. Communication 
between the capital and New York was 
at a standstill 

I heodore Vail was then head of the 
Bell Telephone System. He called John 
Carty into his office for a full review of 
the disaster. At the end Vail thumped 
the desk with his big fist. 

“Carty,” “put those wires 
underground.” 
e Effort Consistently Pursued—Carty 
pointed out that telephonic science 
hadn't advanced to the pomt where 
this could be done. He was ordered to 
hurry up experiments and bury the wires 
anyhow. In 1913, the first long-distance 
underground cable was opened for serv- 
ice. It linked Washington, New York, 


consorts 


the poles, 


he boomed, 


Boston and was +55 miles long. Since 
then, the development has continued 


consistently—though overhead — cables 
have been improved to a poimt where 
local characteristics determine whether 
long-distance lines go underground or 
on poles. 

Newest advance in cable-laving is the 
plow train,” which is perfectly adapted 


to underground extensions now in prog- 


1ess across the Western prairies. The 
system was developed last year, has been 
improved since. Power is furnished by 
a tractor (as many as three being used 
when the going is hard) which pulls 
the plow unit, whose point can be ad- 
justed to gouge a furrow normally about 
30 inches deep. Behind the plow are 
two reels of cables mounted on rollers. 
Lines from both of the reels feed into 
the plow unit and are laid in the bottom 
of the furrow by a needle-like threading 
through the shaft of the plow. 

e Three Miles a Day—T hus, by a single 
operation, the plow train digs the fur- 
row and lays two wrist-size cables simul- 
tancously. The heavy treads under the 
cable reels close the earth over the cut 
and pack it down. In favorable country, 
the plow train lays three miles of 
double cable in a day. It works anv- 
where except in solid rock and very wet 
swamps. 

This Bell-developed innovation _ is 
speeding the extension of long-distance 
facilities in the west which are impor- 
tant to defense. ‘The projects calls for 
a 1,600-mile underground cable line 
costing nearly $20,000,000. It runs 
from Omaha to Sacramento. At these 
terminals, the new line will connect 
with other cable networks to become 
the first all-cable, transcontinental tele- 
phone line. One crew is now working 
in western Nebraska, another digging 
south toward Denver, which will be 
looped into the main underground svs- 
tem. The line is to be completed in 
1942 but sections will go into service 
as soon as finished. 

@ Historic Route—The route parallels 
roughly parts of the old Oregon rail 
and of the first transcontinental railroad. 
lor protection against storms and pos- 
sible enemy action, the line follows a 
carefully selected route which avoids 
highways. For much of the distance, 
rights-of-way were purchased across pri- 
vate property. 

Gopher damage must be guarded 


against as well as the threat 
legged saboteurs. In the Grea: 
the cables will be “gopherproof. 
tected from gnawing teeth by 
of steel tape. The two cables av: 
to 300 wires each, with twel 
channels possible for each pair 
@ No Crosstalk — West-boun: 
travels in one cable, east-boun 
other. If a single cable had 
stalled, a shield between the 
would have been necessary to 
crosstalk (which would have 
something like double-talk 
eastward and westward languag, 
a hundred amplifier stations wil 
essary to boost the vibration lh 
underground cables supplement 
open-wire, aerial transcontinent: 
They will increase transcontinent 
cuits initially by about 50%, w 
mately triple them. 

At the beginning of 1941, two-thir 
of Bell System long distance linc re 
in cables. The long-distance cable net 
work is some 20,000 miles long, 
sive of Pacific Coast lines. ‘The con 
has no breakdown to show how 
of this is underground, how much 


No Bus Holiday 


Makers of a transportation 
unit recognized by OPM as 
vital to defense face difficulties, 


especially as regards materials. 


When the U.S. joined up for the 
first World War, little thought wa 
given to the necessity of getting work 
men to and from their jobs. But befor 
the Armistice the government had au 
thorized the spending of over $6,000. 
000 for transit facilities and the con 


some 500 street cars tor 


struction of 
key cities. 
Since then, 


many miles of street-ca 


The “ 
cables simultaneously, 


Usually 


plow-train,” 


a simple operation. 


32 


which can dig a furrow and lay two 
makes underground cable-laving 


the train consists of two 


diesel-powered tractors, a plow, and two cable-reel trailers. 
Under favorable conditions, 
buried by the train in a day. 


three miles of cable can be 
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The same Production Units... . 


but MmiOre production 


(A typical case study from the files of \, 
\ Gulf Periodic Consultation Service : 


eo 


, . oo After discussion with the plant men, he 
. Gulf seer et ae eget qed ve oe made certain recommendations, which were 
ee ee ne put into effect at once and materially in- 


@ lubrication practice. creased production. 


, —* gia at : : Gulf Engineering Service can assist you to 
Since then Gulf Periodic Consultation Serv- inasalt alictens tebalcetion, 
ice has helped to step up production as pone 
much as 25 per cent on certain other key 


: ‘ Gulf Periodic Consultation Service can help 
units of equipment. 


a you maintain production at peak efficiency. 


Take these two steps today... 


1. Call in a trained Gulf lubrication engineer. 
2. Adopt Gulf Periodic Consultation Service. 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service through modern efficient lubrication 
aims to help equipment builders and design and practice. Write or phone 
plant men speed defense production your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY «: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LUBRICATION 


SALES volume receives plenty 
of attention— but isn’t SERVICE 


volume important to your dealers? 


D TELEPHONE DIRECT ORY 


" CLASSIFIE 


Cla : 
your BRAND WAME 


Here’s a proved way to help 
your dealers build more serv- 
ice volume—that valuable 
ee . ” 

repeat business. 

In the Classified section 
of telephone directories, your 
trade mark can be displayed, 
with a list of your local out- 
lets. See example at right. 

Then people using your 
product can easily find where 


to get authorized service. This 
plan is recommended by many 
leading advertising agencies. 

It is recognized as a way 
to increase sales and help 
build a strong dealer organi- 
zation. 

For information about it 
just call the local 
telephone business 
office. 


asification of your here 


YOUR 
n smletacct ar TpADE MARK 
uy IT” 
“WHERE TO in 


his 
Local Dealer, ddr es 
pnd Local Dealer His A 


What prospects would see when they looked for 


your trade mark in the yellow pages — 


we 


tricks have been ripped out, interurban | 
trolleys have folded, short-line railroads | 
have given up the ghost. In the present 
crses, our post-World War system of 
highways plus buses on city or intercity 
ites will have to carry more of the 
joad than it did before, though street 
cars and rapid transit lines will continue 
to handle the bulk of traffic in the 
larger cities. 
e Hopeful Industry—It remains to be | 
secon whether the Office of Production 
\lanagement and other Washington 
igencies Can properly fit the bus into 
the defense effort. The industry has | 
rcason to be hopeful. OPM has assured | 
bus men that the supply of new vehicles 
won't be cut off, thus accepting their 
claims to an essential service. Bus inter- | 
ests mobilized hastily following the an- | 
nouncement that automobile manufac- 
turers had agreed to reduce current pro- 
duction by 20%. In April, a bus group 
presented the industry’s pleas and plans 
to William S. Knudsen, OPM director 
general. It included representatives of 
the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators (long-distance lines) and of 
the American ‘l'ransit Association (city 
bus operators). 

Briefly, the bus people sought to con- 
vince Washington that the protection 
and expansion of their service repre- 
sents the most effective use of men and 
materials. Since only 6,641 buses were 
produced for city and intercity travel 
last year, the requirements can be met | 
without making any appreciable dent in | 
critical materials. It is claimed that in 
some cases parking lots and routes lead- 
ing to huge armament plants have 
reached their limit of passenger-car ca- 
pacity. And buses are urged as a ready 
remedy. 

@ More Millions of Riders—City transit 
interests point out that the defense 
effort may add 6,000,000 daily riders 
this year to the 40,000,000 carried daily 
in 1940. The case against the passenger | 
automobile is stated in this way: ‘The 
average passenger car operating in a city 
handles 3,200 passenger trips per vehicle 
per year. But rapid transit cars (sub- 
ways and clevateds) handle 240,000 pas- 
senger trips per vehicle per year; street 
cars handle 200,000; and buses handle 
155,000. 

Intercity bus operators emphasize the 
importance of their service to “decen- | 
tralized” defense plants and to military | 
camps located off rail lines or off main | 
highways. They also remind officials 
that buses might mean the difference | 
between victory and defeat in the case 


of sudden demand for troop transport. | 


Also, they could meet unexpected emer- | 
gencies im evacuating non-combatants | 
from threatened cities. 

© OPM Agrees—Fvidently the argu- 
ments struck home, since they were fol- 
lowed by an official OPM announce- 
ment that the 20% cut in auto produc- 
tion would not apply to passenger buses. 
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Leaves from a Fire Fighter’s 


Notebook 


‘DONT STORE ALL YOUR EG6S IN ONE BASKET 


“ . 


Do 


Herts 
Hittites tt StH let= 
mele — et — 
tre 

Td 


accumul 
a price rise | 


is asimple rule for preventing big fires. 


it make one huge coal pile: make 3 
or 4. Dorit stack lumber on one big pile; 
make many small ones, well spaced. 


ated a big inventory, ex pecting 
n one commodity. They 
stored it in one yard, packed tight. Fire 
destroyed one years supply at one stroke: 


to two million dollars. 
Ci 
FIRES CAN REIGNITE even though appar- 


ently extinguished. Train watchmen to 
stay with “extinguished 

fires, to re-inspect scene 
of blaze for several hours. 


One company 


stance of the Nationa! Fire Protection Association. 
a] ) Fi 
ase 


ith the 
Le above fire fighting facts have been prepared # 


AVE you ever seen a LUX ex- 
tinguisher in action? Ever seen 
LUX overpower a blaze with a blast 
of carbon dioxide snow-and-gas? 
One of the fastest known extin- 


* Tips on fire protection—a series— have 
been reprinted, will be mailed, free, on 


your request. Write today for your copies. 


Walter Kidde & Company 


INCORPORATED 
624 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


guishing agents, LUX carbon di- 
oxide gas snuffs out fires with split- 
second speed. No wetting, no dam- 
age, no mess. For electrical and 
flammable liquid fires—it’s LUX! 


Defense Business Checklist 


® Collapsible Tubes—The OPM has called 
for a saving of approximately 70% 
(about 1,000 tons annually) of the tin 
now used in the manufacture of tubes 
for shaving preparations, paints, and ad- 
hesives. ‘The collapsible tube industry 
has been asked to substitute “10% tin- 
coated” tubes, or alloys in which the total 
over-all usage of tin would not exceed 
15%, for the 100% tin tubes now used. 
Tubes formerly fabricated of aluminum 
are similarly affected. Manufacturers were 
told that one-third of their production 
should comply with OPM’s request by 
July 1, two-thirds by Aug. 1, and all of 
it by Sept. 1, and were asked in addition 
to consider means of cutting down on use 
of tin toothpaste tubes. 


@ Plywood Prices—Manufacturers of ply- 
wood have been asked by OPACS to re 
duce prices from $30 to $28 per 1,000 
sq. ft. of 4-in. plywall, and to reduce all 
other plywood prices proportionately. 
The manufacturers were also asked, on 
all future quotations on government proj- 
ects, to allow the 5% jobber discount to 
the government contractor, as is custo- 
mary on other lumber sales for govern 
ment work. Action by OPACS was pre- 
cipitated by a 5% price increase evi- 
denced in bids received by the War De- 
partment on June 3. Previously, the com- 
panies involved had instituted an increase 
of 5% in September, 1940, and one of 


6% on Jan. 1, 1941. 


® Ceiling for Paperboard?—Imposition of 
a schedule of ceiling prices for various 
grades of paperboard is being studied by 
OPACS. Recent increases in prices for 
chip board to a level of $45 a ton, of sin- 
gle Manila lined board to $60 a ton, and 
of white patent coated news board to $75 
and $80 a ton are considered unjustified 
in light of current raw material and labor 
costs. 


® Borax and Boric Acid—Borax and boric 
acid are being put under full priority con- 
trol by OPM in order to meet a tempo- 
rary shortage. The order, which takes 
effect June 9, provides that direct military 
requirements for borax and boric acid re 
ceive a preference rating of A-8, which 
gives such demands first call on available 
supplics. In addition, deliveries of these 
products to be used in the manufacture 
of borosilicate glass are assigned a rating 
of A-9. The temporary borax shortage is 
due to cessation of deliveries from the 
American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif., one of the country’s two 
largest producers of borax and boric acid, 
where a strike has been in effect for over 
three months. Striking workers had of- 
fered to permit shipments of borax from 
stock piles on certification from the OPM 
that the matcrial was needed for defense 
work, but the offer was never accepted. 


@ Synthetic Rubber Priorities—Manda- 
tory priority control was extended by 
OPM this week to include all synthetic 
rubber and “certain types of polyvinyl 


chloride, a plasticized resin material used 
in the manufacture of sheathing for 
ship’s cables.” One of the synthetic rub- 
bers, Neoprene, has been under such con- 
trol since March, under an order expir- 
ing June 30. Now Neoprene is included 
in the new synthetic rubber order, which 
goes into effect July 1, and which in- 
cludes “the other synthetic rubbers such 
as Buna. types like Hycar, Perbunan, 
Chemigum, and organic polysulphides 
such as the material known by the trade 
name of Thiokol.” Specific month-by- 
month allocations will be made by the 
Priorities Division to regulate distribution 
and safeguard all defense requirements. 
The polyvinyl chloride allocations begin 
on June 16. 


@ Contracts and Orders—Over the last 
month, the Army’s huge bomber assem- 
bly program (BW —Mar.15’41,p14), has 
moved ahead rapidly. Biggest step was 
the award of actual orders to two of the 
four operators of government-owned 
plants. One contract totaling $163,640,- 
000 was awarded to Consolidated Air- 
craft for manufacture of bombers at 
Fort Worth; the other contract total- 
ing $158,850,000 was awarded to Doug- 
las Aircraft for manufacture at Tulsa, 
Okla. Ford Motor Co. will subcontract 
for both manufacturers at a plant now 
being constructed at Ypsilanti, Mich. At 
the same time, Chrysler Corp. was 
awarded a $5,336,835 educational order 
for airframes and nose and center-fusa- 
lage sections of the Air Corps’ Model 
B-26B plane and $1,691,200 for acquisi- 
tion and installation of machinery and 
equipment in a plant where assemblies 
will be subcontracted for the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., which will produce medium 
bombers at Omaha. Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors has been awarded 
$3,957,029 for buildings and machinery 
at Memphis where it will subcontract 
air frame assemblies for North American 
Aviation, which will assemble bombers 
at Kansas City, Kan. In addition, Beech 
Aircraft Corp., of Wichita, has been 
awarded $50,699,902 for airplanes and 
parts; Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif., 
has been awarded $47,769,196 for planes; 
and Curtiss Wright, Robertson, Mo., has 
been awarded $31,904,381. The Army 
also. announced plans last week for four 
major munitions plants: a shell-loading 
plant at Parsons, Kan., to cost $35,000,- 
000; a loading plant at Texarkana, Tex.. 
to cost $45,500,000; a TNT plant at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to cost $39,000,000; 
and a loading plant at Minden, La., to 
cost $29,000,000. 


@ Navy Information—The Navy Depart- 
ment has clamped down on release of 
information regarding awards of all con- 
struction contracts, both lump sum and 
cost-plus-fixed-fee, and on awards of con- 
tracts for material. It is still possible 
to get information on invitations for 
lump sum bidding, but negotiation of 
cost-plus contracts is a very hush-hush 
proposition. 


The decision is comforting in tl 
assures new vehicles for expansi 
replacement. But bus operators 
other things to worry over. 

With such accepted bus materi 
aluminum and chromium under 
demands for arms, what will the 
buses look like? With tankers | 
shifted to war runs, how about sup 
of gasoline and oil? Will ther 
enough tires and parts? Will pers: 
be disrupted by losses of men to 
military forces? How can skilled 
chanics be kept away from the boon 
armament industry? 

e Substitute Materials—Shortage of 
minum already is here. Bus buyer 
helping manufacturers in plans for 
steel vehicles; going farther, they 
figuring ways to do without the preci 
alloys that go into war steels. ‘|| 
larger intercity buses as formerly by 
contained between 8,000 and 9,000 
of aluminum out of a total weight ot 
21,000 Ibs. The big city-type bus 
required about 5,000 Ibs. of aluminu 

Substitution of steel does things to 

the bus, as already demonstrated by 
types produced since the aluminum 
shortage began to hurt. Outwardly the 
new buses look about the same as thei 
forerunners but there are numerous hid 
den differences. 
e@ Added Weight—One model that for 
merly weighed 16,500 Ib., weighs 400 
Ibs. more since steel was substituted for 
much of the aluminum. Not only is 
steel taking the place of the lighter 
metal in body sheets. In some cases 
engine pans are now made from steel 
The added weight in such substitutions 
means larger engines, somewhat larger 
tires, and may complicate acceleration 
and braking problems in cities wher 
buses stop and start swiftly—sometimes 
violently. 

The industry looks for the conserva 
tion of all materials by construction of 
smaller buses. (There'll be no more big 
two-deckers such as are used in New 
York and Chicago; they were out even 
before the defense emergency because 
of operating draw-backs.) 

While the aluminum shortage is a 
deadly reality as far as buses are con 
cerned, it remains only a possibility in 
the case of spare parts. 

Officials are confident that their bus 
drivers are going to stay put. Your 
average bus driver is a settled and solid 
citizen, with a wife, a kid, and a lease. 
He gets steady work and makes $200 
a month or better; these are the ele 
ments of his stability. Most of them are 
not vulnerable to the draft, being mar- 
ried. But the men in the shops, the 
workers on the maintenance crews, are 
something else. The mechanic is apt to 
be a floater, always going somewhere else 
after a better job. There are plenty 
of better jobs now for skilled mechanics. 
e Trends Are Changed—The sudden- 
ness and size of the defense emergency 


} 
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NDUSTRIAL accidents have de- 
creased almost 70% since 1926. 
American industry is guarding well 
the physical welfare of its workers. 

But what about morale? Good will 
is as vital as good health in today’s 
race for production. 

Workers appreciate comfortable, 
sanitary washrooms. They feel loyal 
to a company that protects their health 
and comfort. 
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Moreover, well-planned washrooms 
reduce absences due to communicable 
disease . . . cut time lost by loitering 
and “traffic jams”... save supplies. 

The Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
is available to help vou improve the 
comfort, hygiene and efficiency of 
your washrooms. 

Thousands of progressive firms now 
provide “Soft-Tuff’’ ScotTissue 
Towels. When wet, these amazing 


towels have 10 times more rub strength 
than the old-type ScotTissue Towels. 
They go farther, cut costs. Yet they 
have kept all their luxurious softness. 
s . oa 
Test the satisfaction and savings of this 
remarkable towel in your own wash- 
rooms. Ask your Scott distributor about 
his “Proving Ground Guarantee.” 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., Trade Marks ‘‘Seot 
Tissue,”’ ‘‘Soft-Tuff’’ Registered U.S. Pat. Office. Trade Mark 
**Washroom Advisory Service’’ Registration applied for 


NEW process makes them 
10 TIMES STRONGER WHEN WET 


—yet soft as ever 


2. 
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RTON ABRASIVES 


Grinding Wheels 
as Thin as 0.006” 


WHEN 


TS AN ABRASIVE PROBLEM 


Once, grinding wheels had to 
be thick and bulky. Today, 
they operate as thin as 0.006” 
—cut-off wheels that per- 
form, with precision, cutting 
off operations in a fraction of 
the time required by old 
methods. Norton research has 
established the correct wheel 
for various materials. Norton 
engineering service will spe- 
cify the abrasive and bond, 
grain, grade and size you 
need. 


ALL RTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY. N.Y. (ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH 


= 


MODEL CITY 


There may be an idea for manag 
ment in the method used by San 


| Francisco to work out problems in 


city planning. On a recently-com 
pleted scale model of the city (51 x 


| 47 ft.) San Francisco’s Chief Admin 
| istrative Officer Thomas A. Brooks 


(right) studies such problems as the 
need for transportation changes 
caused by erection of new buildings 
The $150,000 model, built by the City 
Planning Commission, is made in 
block sections which may be lifted 
out and replaced by other model 


| buildings. As new structures are built 
| the model is changed to conform with 


actuality. Streets, factories, and build 
ings can be shifted experimentally at 
will. Los Angeles has a similar model 
for its downtown section. 


ET 


is altering established trends. In sev 
eral cities plans for replacing street cars 
with buses have been put aside. Old 
cars are, being repaired, against a pos 
sible return to service. Sales of strect 
cars are up. Last year, 516 electric sur 
face railway cars were ordered; a partial 
list for the first five months of 1941 
shows that 424 street cars have been 
ordered. 

But the worrisome backlogs are those 
on the books of bus manufacturers. 
Last year—a normal period so far as 
transportation was concerned—17,207 
new buses were produced. Approx 
mately 6,641 of these went into city 
and intercity service, the other 10,566 
provided transportation for school chil 
dren. In the first four months of this 
year, bus orders booked exceeded those 
of any previous full year. 
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D. of J. vs. D. of A. 


Evaporated milk case will 
show where Mr. Arnold does 
not read—specifically on federal 
marketing agreements. 


More antitrust indictments in the 
food field will pop off like fire crackers 
during the summer. For Assistant 
Attorney General Arnold, it’s a field 
day. He enjoys cracking the skulls of | 

rocessors and distributors charged with 
pping farmers with one hand and con- 
sumers with the other. 

But it’s a field also in which Amold 
sometimes has to walk softly because the 
Department of Agriculture has been 


zealous in its efforts to help the pro- | 


ducers by sanctioning methods that 
otherwise might be suspect under the 
federal antitrust laws. 

eA Degree of Immunity—This opposi- 
tion is recognized. The Agriculture De- 
partment’s marketing agreement for the 
evaporated milk industry, for example, 
grants immunity from the antitrust 
laws to the extent absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of carrying it out. Con 
tinuously in effect since 1935, this 
agreement provides that manufacturers 
file with the Secretary of Agriculture 
zone schedules of prices and that they 
sell at no lower prices until the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is notified of the 
changes. 

The stated objective of price-filing, un- 
der the Agriculture Department's plan, 
is to “establish a freely competitive mar- 
ket for evaporated milk which should 
result in a more stable price to manu- 
facturers and which should result in a 
correspondingly stable price to pro- 
ducers of milk.” 
¢How It Works Out—Price changes 
are not made simultaneously by manu- 
facturers but tend to hit the same level 
over a period of time. This steadying 
of the selling prices of the canned prod- 
ucts fortifies the manufacturers’ agree 
ment to pay producers at least the mini- 
mum prices determined by a formula 
— farmers that they will get a 
price for milk for evaporating com- 
mensurate with prices of milk for butter 
and cheese. 

The history of prices that were paid 
to producers for milk and the whole- 
sale prices of evaporated milk before 
and during the operation of the market- 
ing agreement, introduced in 1935, 
demonstrates just how the theory has 
worked out in practice. 

In the following table, “producers’ 
price” stands for the average price paid 
producers by condenseries for 100 Ib. of 
milk testing 3.5% butter fat f.o.b. fac- 
tory; the term “wholesale price” stands 
for the average wholesale selling price 


per case of evaporated milk delivered 
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“A gentleman to see you, Sir 


Your records are subject to increasing inspection. They stand for you, as 
the proof — often the only proof — of vital facts. Keep them clearly. Keep 
them, above all, on paper that withstands today’s hard, fast wear and tear! 
A great many well-known bankers, business men, and accountants will tell 
you that the best way in the world to do this is to keep them on L. L. Brown 
record and accounting papers. 

L. L. Brown papers have given better service for nearly a hundred years. 
Every sheet has a perfect surface for writing or typing, for erasure and re- 
writing. Every one is outstanding for durability and uniformity. Yet these 
superior papers cost no more than others of similar rag percentage . . . a 
negligible fraction more than cheap ones. Your printer will be glad to 
supply your record forms and books on L. L. Brown ledgers. 


... for your correspondence! 
An L. L. Brown bond, with its crisp au- 
thoritative crackle, speaks volumes in 
favor of you and your organization before 
even a word of your letter is read. Ask your 
printer to use an L. L. Brown bond paper. 


& 
a 


L- L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 


Adams, Massachusetts 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 


FREE! . . . This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic... if any... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B. 


AIRPLANES ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


Aircraft manufacturers long have looked forward to th: 
day when it would be economically possible for them t 
a efi ; ~ adapt familiar assembly-line techniques to airplane pro 


res ae — duction. Heretofore, they have almost had to hand 


ai Vits 2 > fashion each unit that came out of their plants; but now, 
~ - ; because of defense, they have enough orders to make 
mass production of military planes feasible—and thereby 
save up to 50° in construction time on each plane. \t 
the Vultee Aircraft plant in Downey, Calif., the systen 
works as follows: (1) on one feed line (upper rghit 
stabilizers, elevators, tail wheels, and monocoques are put 
together as one unit; (2) on another feed line (upper left 
25 crews assemble fuselages; (3) completed fuselage and 
tail sections are fed onto the same track (left), and ar 
joined by three bolts; (+) center wing sections move in 
from still another line, are fastened on with four bolts 
(lower left); and (5) wing tips and other finishing touches 
are put on by final assembly crews (lower right). 
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at manufacturers’ distributing points. 
Producers) Wholesale 
Price 
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e Range Narrowed—Prior to the agree-— 
ment, prices received by the farmer 


fluctuated from a low of $0.89 to a high 


of $2.04; since the agreement the range | 


has been $1.25 to $1.57. Since the 
canned-milk prices have been similarly 
stabilized, a virtually uniform relation- 


ship has been established between the | 


purchase and sales prices. 

If the Department of Justice ever had 
any intention of challenging the evapo- 
rated milk marketing agreement, or 
other marketing agreements approved 
by the Department of Agriculture, it no 
longer intends to do so. ‘The agreement 
may sanction practices that are offensive 


to the antitrust laws, but Arnold and | 


his legal corps draw a sharp distinction 
between practices sanctioned by a public 
agency and practices not so sanctioned. 

The antitrust laws are designed to pro- 
tect the public interest, but where the 
public interest presumably is protected 
by another public agency, the Depart- 
ment of Justice doesn’t go behind it. 
Consequently, the Department of Jus- 
tice wouldn’t have moved in on the 
evaporated milk manufacturers, against 
whom an indictment was returned in San 
Francisco on June 3, if Arnold thought 
the practices of which the manufac- 
turers are accused were entirely within 
the marketing agreement. 

The Department of Justice will not 
forge any link’ between the filing of 
prices under the marketing agreement 
and the alleged conspiracy by manufac- 
turers to fix the prices of evaporated 
milk made and sold in ten western 
states. No reference whatever to the 
marketing agreement is expected in trial 
of the indictment. 
¢ How It Stands—If the Department of 
Justice is pulling its punches so as not 
to offend the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the defendants to the indictment, 
on the other hand, haven’t a shred of 
assurance that the Department of Agri- 
culture will permit them to seek justifi- 
cation for their acts by taking refuge 
in the marketing agreement. 

The policy pursued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the evaporated milk 
case holds with respect to all situations 
in which the public interest is repre- 
sented by public authority, such as the 


Office of Production Management and | 


the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply in controlling the move- 
ment of prices and supplies. 
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TOUGH METALS FOR TOUGH SPOTS 


Down to Hot Acid 
in CHAINS.. 


Chains for lowering tons of steel tubing into hot 
sulfuric acid baths must be strong and remain 
strong. The two shown here are made from }} inch 
Monel rod, each link welded. After 10 years’ daily 
use in this corrosive service, this and 36 other pairs 
still carry 5 ton loads, will handle twice this weight. 
Because Monel resists corrosion by pickling acids, 
retains its strength, is readily fabricated and welded, 
it is used in hundreds of plants for crates, hooks, 
tie-rods and other pickling equipment. 


Long Life for High-temperature Valves... . 

In ordering oil relief valves for refinery service, a major oil company 

insists on “S” Monel for vital parts. Writes the valve manufacturer, 

“This bears out our own findings that cast ‘S’ Monel is highly desirable 

for oil industry work. It has excellent corrosion resistance, main- 
tains its hardness at elevated temperatures, and possesses fine 
anti-galling properties at these temperatures”. 


Sanitation for Giant Sterilizers... 


In order to assure easy and thorough cleansing, 
sterilizers must be made of rust proof metal that 
will resist corrosion by steam and condensate. 
Monel and Nickel are widely employed for such 
equipment. This huge unit, however, used for 
sterilizing saline and dextrose solutions, is made of 
Nickel-clad steel . . . the permanently bonded 
bi-metal which provides the advantages of solid 
Nickel construction at economical cost. 


The above metals and others below constitute the INCO famiiy of 
high-nickel alloys. An excellent idea of their value and respective 
places in industry can be formed by looking through the booklet 
**7 Minutes with 7 Metals". Write for a copy to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC.°¢ 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


En ployers Mutual AIDS 
TO PRODUCTION AND SAVING! 


* Safety Engineering Service 
Continual plant inspections by experi. 
enced safety engineers to find and elim. 
inate accident hazards. 


* Industrial Hygiene Service 
Established laboratory devoted to the pre. 


- 


vention of occupational diseases throug) 
the elimination of dangerous dust: 
gasses and fumes. 


* Industrial Nursing Service 


Registered industrial nurses assist in oc 
cupational disease prevention and the 
establishment and training of plant firs: 
aid units. 


* Nation-Wide Claim Service 


Regardless of the location of policyholde 
or claimant, Employers Mutual service s 
established for quick payment of claim 


* Rehabilitation Service 


Physiotherapy laboratories or “curative 
workshops” are maintained to hasten the 
recovery of injured workmen and restore 
their earning capacity as soon as possible 


THINK! 


Department of Labor 


executives estimate the 
time lost through work 
injuries in 1940 would: 
®Produce 45 Battleships 


®Produce 15,000 Large 
Bombers 


® Produce 200,000 Train- 
er Planes 


Prevent this waste by 
safe practicesin industry 
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OFFICES 


N YOUR OWN PLANT THROUGH 


MPLOYERS MUTUAL B&cghoblers Service 


F accidents are robbing you of valuable time, equip- 

ment and men and are delaying production sched- 
ules as they are bound to do, something can be done 
about it! You can enlist the services of a trained crew 
of safety engineers to seek out accident causes, and 
adopt effective methods recommended to eliminate 
them. This crew has worked wonders in many well- 
known plants throughout the United States. Its record 
for safety achievements has won national recognition. 
Best of all, its services cost you nothing. You simply 
place your Workmen’s Compensation, Public Liability 
or Automobile insurance with Employers Mutual and 
this crew goes to work for you at once. 


What a crew it is! 


The Safety Engineering Department of Employers 
Mutual has specialists to cope with every industrial 
accident hazard. Safety engineers experienced in safe 
practices in all manufacturing and construction meth- 
ods; safety engineers specially trained on punch press 
and other machine hazards; an Industrial Hygiene Lab- 
oratory manned with specialists in the elimination of 
dangerous dusts, fumes and gasses; industrial nurses 
to assist in the prevention of occupational diseases and 
in the establishment of plant first aid departments. 
Add to this the general activities of this department, 


Oo F 
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such as lectures, movies, contests, posters, automobile 
fleet safety programs, etc., and you get a service which 
makes itself valuable through its accomplishments. Is 
it any wonder that this service is valued so highly by 
industries interested in increased production? 

There’s logic to this saving of men and money! 
Every accident prevented decreases loss payments and 
the cumulative result is reduced insurance rates. The 
savings accomplished for Employers Mutual policy- 
holders in rate reductions alone run into many millions 
of dollars! 


That is not all! 


Because this is a mutual company and operated 
solely in the interests of its policyholders, the earnings 
of the company are returned to them annually in the 
form of dividends. Employers Mutual savings for 
policyholders have amounted to more than $27,000,000! 
There is never any sacrifice of protection. Employers 
Mutual policy forms are standard. 

Why not look into this unusual insurance service 
now? Write, wire or phone! We have trained company 
representatives in all important cities throughout the 
United States who will gladly tell you all about 
Employers Mutual services and how you can use them 
profitably. Time is valuable! Get word to us today! 


Exmployers utial 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WwWisSconstwn 
Automobile » Workmen’s Compensation + Public Liability 


HOME OFFICE: 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


GETTING DRAFTEES BACK 


Kirst essential in getting draftees re 
turned to civilian occupations 1s that 
the requests come from the responsi 
ble head of the firm by which the sol 
dier was employed at the time of his 
entry into the Army. No blanket clas 
sifications are contemplated, and sep 
arate requests for cach employee whose 
release 1s desired must be addressed 
directly to the Under Secretary of 
War. The form outlined by the War 
Department must be followed exactly, 
even to the lettering of the paragraphs. 
All requests must be initiated and exe 
cuted under oath by the head of the 
firm, and should be submitted in trip 
licate in the form of an affidavit, exe 
cuted before a Notary Public. In so 
far as each item applies, the following 
information must be included in each 
request, and under the paragraph let 
tering indicated 

a. Full name: (e.g., John Henry Smith, 
not John H. Smith 

b. Age 

c. Home address: (at time of entry into 
military service 

d. Marital status and number, ages and 
relationship of dependants 

e. Number and address of Selective 
Service Local Board: (if inducted under 
the Selective Service Act) 

f. Length of time with the firm and 
date on which the soldier was dropped 
from the payroll 

g. Nature of employment: (give pay- 
roll classification of employee, and describe 
in detail the nature of his duties) 

h. Salary or wages paid soldier at time 
of leaving the firm 

i. Reason soldier left firm’s employ 
(inducted under Selective Service; en- 
listed in National Guard; enlisted in Reg- 
ular Army; laid off; quit; etc.) 

k. Steps taken to obtain deferred clas 
sification: (Selective Service men, only 
give details) 

m. Present location of soldier, if known 
(it will materially shorten the time re- 
quired to consider the request if the mili- 
tary unit and station of the soldier is 
stated 

n. Previous experience of the soldier 
prior to employment by the firm 

o. Statement in justification of classi 
fication of the soldier as a key emplovee 
include such information as number of 
employees of similar classification and 
scarcity of replacements—Specifically, state 
why this former employee is considered so 
essential as to justify his release from mil 
itary service) 

p. Additional information: (submit such 
additional mformation as will assist in 
proper consideration of the request) 

NOTE: Action on each request will be 
based upon the mformation submitted un 
der the headings indicated, and the pro- 
cedure applies exclusively to enlisted men 
in the Army. It does not apply to reserve 
officers or to Navy personnel. Reconsidera 
tion may be requested at any time and 
should comply with the form outlined. In 
the event the War Department takes fa 
vorable action on an application, the firm 
involved must inform the Adjutant Gen 
eral of the Army, Washington, D. C., by 
letter, as to the date upon which the sol 
dier re-enters the employ of the firm, and 
the date dropped from the payroll should 
the soldier thereafter leave the firm, plus 
the reason for his leaving 
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Help from Army 


War Department sets up 
formal procedure for return of 
skilled men to industry. Action 
on applications to be prompt. 


The War Department, prompted by 
the growing tightness of labor supply 
in certain categories, has set up a for- 
mal procedure whereby skilled work- 
ers who have already been inducted 
into the Army can be returned to their 
jobs. . 

So far, the number of men whose 
status has been changed is small, and 
the department is holding onto the fig- 
ures until the system has been in opera- 
tion for another month and a more im- 
pressive number of returns has been 
effected. 
®@ Reserve Officers Returned—A similar 
setup designed for returning reserve of- 
ficers to industry was inaugurated late 
last fall. Under it, 3,420 men have had 
their return to civilian functions ap- 
proved. 

Considering the excessive zeal that 
was displayed by many local draft boards 
(BW—May31'41,pp40-47), a large num- 
ber of soldiers and near-soldiers should 
be on their way back to factories and 
machine shops once the new system 
really gets under way. 

Under ordinary circumstances, gthe 

War Department hopes to be able to 
act within 48 hours after receipt of an 
application for release of an essential em- 
ployee. ‘This doesn’t by any means guar- 
antee that the man will be back on the 
job within that time, however. In the 
first place, the man needed must con- 
sent to returning to civilian status (on 
release he becomes a member of the en- 
listed reserve, listed as an occupational 
specialist). 
@ Release Up to C.O.—Although classi- 
fication of men is in the hands of the 
War Department, the actual date of re- 
lease has been left to commanding of- 
ficers in the field. Under instructions 
from the department, return of reclassi- 
fied men may be held up pending com- 
pletion of maneuvers, because of hospi- 
talization or detention in the guard- 
house, or for other reasons. 

In the absence of complications, how- 
ever, the release of essential men to 
industrial service will be effected as rap- 
idly as communication and _ transporta- 
tion facilities permit. In several instances 
to date, the War Department has made 
use of Army radio to notify command- 
ing officers of the changed status of 
selectees. 


DEFENSE LAG 


Round-the-clock operation, seven days 
a week, was the situation labor envi 
sioned last week when it heard Stacy 
May, chief of the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, tell the Senate commit 
tee investigating national defense that 
the $40,000,000 U.S. defense program 
was “far too low”—that the U.S. was 
arming, according to its resources, just 
about half as fast as Britain or Ger- 
many. He claimed the failure was due 
to lack of foresight, to the unavaila 
bility until lately of “bills of material 
costs” on which to base estimates. 


40-Hour Exception 
Army winning 
Walsh-Healey exemption for 
canners of its foodstuffs, but that 
doesn’t mean bars are down. 


seasonal 


A two-year campaign through the 
technicalities of two conflicting New 
Deal labor laws is about to net the 
Army a victory for economical purchas 
ing of foodstuffs. An order setting asidc 
Walsh-Healey Act requirements for can 
ners supplying the Army with canned 
fruits and vegetables is expected (by 
June 17) as a result of Labor Depart 
ment hearings being held this week 

The seasonal nature of canning, with 
its production peak at harvest time re 
quiring around-the-clock labor, has al 
ways been recognized by the Wage-Hou: 
Act. ‘Iwo 14-week periods of exemption 
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Foe Low cof pce ton mele 
PICK A 
FORD TRUCK 


Take a leaf from the ledger 

of the big fleet owners. The 

~ trucks in many fleets are 

operated continuously—day 

and night. Punishing loads are carried swiftly 
and safely thousands of miles every week of the 
year. These operators keep careful costs. A 
fraction of a cent a mile one way or the other 
frequently is the difference between profit and 
loss. They buy Ford Trucks because they stand 
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up under the grind and save on running time. 

Furthermore, overland operators like the high 
speed performance that only the Ford V-8 can 
give. City operators like rapid Ford acceleration, 
and easy handling in traffic. And a// operators 
are sold on the many Ford proved economies 
which include low fuel consumption and the 
low cost service that’s available everywhere! 

These things add up to /ow cost per ton-mile 
hauling which you'll get from Ford Trucks 
whether you operate one or a thousand. For 
proof, ask your Ford Dealer for an “on-your- 


job” test with your loads, and 
your driver—without obligation. 
E ORD AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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HOW THIS SERVICE 
HELPS EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 


OES your company have to turn down re- | 


quests for advances against wages — at | 
least above a certain size? Do your employes | 
sometimes need a place where they can readily 
borrow $100 or $200 to meet emergencies? 


Loans for workers 


To supply cash credit for working men and 
women is the job of the family finance company 
like Household Finance. Here the responsible 
worker can get cash without endorsers and 
without signing a wage assignment. The simple 
transaction is regulated by law. This law is a 
borrower's law based on the recommendations 
of social scientists and other impartial students 
of the small joan problem 


During the past year Household Finance 
loans have helped over half a million men and 
women to pay medical expenses, keep insur- 
ance in force, clean up old debts and maintain 
family living standards. 


What borrowers pay 
Borrowers repay their loans in small monthly 
installments. The table below shows sample re- 
payment schedules. Installments include 
charges at the rate of 24% per month (less in 
many territories on larger loans). Household’s 
charges are substantially below the maximum 
established by the Small Loan Laws of most 
states. Borrowers pay charges only for the 
actual time they have the money. They may 
repay in full at any time. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 16 
paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts 


$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
9.08 4.87 


18.15 
27.23 


36.31 
45.39 
54.46 


9.75 
14.62 


$ 7.66 

11.49 
19.50 
24.37 
29.25 


15.32 
19.15 
22.98 


129.71 
155.65 


Above payments include charges of 2% 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Lue to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly 


% per 


Household’s staff of home economists gives 
borrowers practical assistance in budgeting and 
buying—helps families to become better man- 


agers and wiser buyers. Many schools and col- 
leges use as texts Household’s helpful booklets | 
on money management and buymanship. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further informa- | 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
gon poration 


ESTABLISHED 10786 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations. with 296 branches in 196 cities 
“oe ee He ee He oC ae eee 
HousEHOLD FINANCE CorRPORATION, Dept. BW-6 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


City State 
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from the 40-hour week provision are le- 
galized by administrative order (BW— 
Jun.7'41,p55). Walsh-Healey adminis- 
tration, however, has never permitted a 
plus-40-hour week without requiring 
time-and-a-half payment for overtime. 
This circumstance has made canners re- 
luctant to bid for Army business, with 
the result that the War Department has 
been paying more for canned food than 
it thought it should. 

e@ Scope of the Law—Before conscrip- 
tion, the problem was considered annoy- 
ing, but not acute. Because the Army 
only bought comparatively small quan- 
tities, and because wholesalers were not 
covered by the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Army did its purchasing from middle- 
men. Also, under the rules, the law 
applies only to work done after a gov- 
ernment contract is awarded, and when 
contracts called for small quantities they 
could be filled out of already produced 
stocks. But with conscription, the Army 
and its needs expanded sharply and the 
War Department's determination to do 
something about the Walsh-Healey Act 
got really serious. Army procurement 
officials appealed to the Department of 


Labor to permit canners takin; 
business to use the flexible wo; 
in season, as countenanced by the 
Hour law. ; 

e@ Long Controversy—To this ; 
the Labor Department replied 
was compelled to say “No” (BW 
"41,p44). 
Administrator L. Metcalf Wallin 
the labor provisions of the law w 
separable from other provisions 
standards for sanitation 
child labor. The Army in effect said, 
“O.K., then, exempt our canners {rom 
hour, sanitation, and child labor require. 
ments; we'll restore all of them « ept 
the one on hours.” Walling again 
refused. 

Army officials rebriefed their appeal, 
marched into Walling’s office this week 
for a showdown. Having allowed for all 
legal intricacies, it looked as though 
their case was now a sure thing. 

The Labor Department made clear 
that it would fight to the bitter end all 
Walsh-Healey encroachments, and gov- 
ernment officials were emphatic in deny- 
ing that the Army case presages iny 
slackening in the law’s enforcement 


\rmy 
veek 


age- 


lest, 
it it 
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not 
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DISNEY DEVELOPMENTS 


Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck 
were still limping along at less than 
full production this w enh ~while the 
A.F.L. Screen Cartoonists Guild pick- 
ected the studios of Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions in Burbank, Calif., demand- 
ing that Disney recognize its claim as 
bargaining agent for his 1,000 produc- 
tion employees. The A.F.L. union's 
claim, however, is hotly disputed by 
the American Society of Screen Car- 
toonists, an independent group organ- 
ized by Disney workers following 
A.F.L. charges before the NLRB that 


original independent 
union, the Federation of Screen 
Cartoonists, was company-dominated. 
Though an NLRB vote might estab 
lish which group has a majority, no 
election seems likely in any immedi 
ate future, because the A.F.L. Guild 
has filed charges that the new Disney 
employee group is company-domi 
nated, just as its predecessor allegedly 
was—and hearings on the charges 
must be held and an NLRB decision 
given before a date for a vote can be 
set. Meanwhile, A.F.L. threatens a 
strike at the Technicolor Motion Pic 
ture Corp. if it processes Disney films. 


the employees’ 
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This Man’s Army Eats! 


(sk the boy who used to grease your car, the son of your 
family doctor, or that young man who was about to tackle 
the bar exam ... ask any of the lads you know next time 
he’s home on leave. He'll tell you the U.S. Army eats! 

And certainly no part of preparedness is more important 
than that. So it makes York men pretty proud to reflect 
on the part York engineering and York equipment are 
playing in preserving that good food in cantonments all 
over the nation. 

And, to realize how big a job that is, consider that the 
Quartermaster provides 12 ounces of meat, 10 ounces of 
bread, 8 to 10 ounces of vegetables. 6 to 8 ounces of fruit, 
a half pint of fresh milk, 5 large cups of coffee, plus eggs. 
butter, sugar and condiments to every man every day. 


Consider further that cantonments vary in size from 


2,000 to 50,000 men, run the seale of climate from New- 
foundland to New Mexico and that three days food supply 
is kept regularly in the kitchen refrigerators and a similar 
quantity in cold storage on the reservation! 

In providing cold storage and ice making plants, service 
refrigeration for the kitchens, the Army has made exten- 


.. and York’s 


nationwide field organization which furnishes skilled en- 


sive use of York’s 56 years of experience . 


gineers familiar with local conditions as well as the prob- 
lems of mechanical cooling. 
This same experience, reflected in more 
than 150,000 engineered refrigeration and 
air conditioning jobs, is at your service. 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 


Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT 


American Air Lines + Armour + Bethlehem Shipbuilding + Borden 


Canada Dry + Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pont « Eastman Kodak + First National Stores + Firestone + Ford + General Baking 
General Foods + General Motors + Goodrich «+ Montgomery Ward + Pabst Brewing « Pennsylvania R. R. + Procter & Gamble + Sears 
Roebuck + Shell Oil + Stix, Baer & Fuller + Swift + Texas Company + United Fruit + U. S. Army + U. S. Navy + Woolworth 
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le wee yowse 


WRIG HT 


(im SELECTING 
HOISTS) 


—-een go abeewd.! 


yy At critical points in today’s drive for Preparedness, you'll find WRIGHT 


Hoists quietly doing a great job. They're so effective they're almost forgotten. 


So capable they're lost sight of—for the attention of workers, superintendents, 


and executives centers on trouble. And there’s seldom trouble where the hoists 


are WRIGHT. Ti 


Top men in defense operations have come to exact more of 


WriGHT Hoists than they have any reason to expect from any hoist; : : : They 


have also learned to expect more of other ACCO Pedigreed Products 
we make for INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE and TRANSPORTATION, a few 


of which are listed below: 


CHAIN 
Welded & Weldiless Ch 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


Weed Twe Choins 


om & Attochments 


y Control Cobles 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


SR AK ES—tru-Stop Brokes for Trucks & Buses 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Corres MACHINES Wet Abrosive 


og Mochines—Nidbiing Mochines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


n Conedo 


IN 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 


CHAIN BLOCKS — trotieys, Presses 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


WIRE ROPE~\cy-Ser Preformed Wire Rope 
Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope 
“Korodiess (Stomless Steel) Yacht Rigging 
Aircraft Control Cables 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT—for 


goroges ond service stations 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


FENCE— Poge Fence, Wire ond Rod Products, 
Welding Wire, Shoped Wire 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
VALVES— bronze, iron ond Stee! —Stee! 
Fittings + d Este Engineering Speciolties 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 


CASTINGS — motieoble tron Castings 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


Electric Steel Castings 


READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
HOISTS and CRANES—wright Choin 


Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


SPRINGS —owen Springs ond Units for Mot- 
tresses, Furniture ond Tronsportotion Seating 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC 


Dominion Chein Compony, Limited + In Englond—The Porsons Chain Company, Litd., ond British Wire Products, Ltd. 


BUSINESS FOR 


7 On es 24.2.3 2 5: 


Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 
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| Northern and Southern operators had 


| had lost their long battle. 


} Can 


| Index of Business 


Coal Settlement 


Peace agreemeni raising 
costs, leaves shortages to be. 
made up. Bituminous industry 
sees other problems ahead 


Acceptance by Southern b 


mine 
coal mine operators this we f\ 


) 
I 


tional Defense Mediation Bo 


Ter 
mendations to eliminate the 4()¢ diffe, 
ence between their day wage-rate ay 

| that paid by Northern operators wro; 
finis to the country’s most c lab 
dispute since the last coal strike in 192 
© Two-Year Treaty—With the uny 
| and the Northern operators already ; 
| accord, another two years of peace seen 
| assured in the Appalachian regio, 
| which supplies 70% of the countn 
| soft coal. Minor troubles may devel 
| in the formal negotiation of agreemen; 
in some of the outlying regions, but 


these could not be serious from a 
tional production standpoint. Opcrat 
now concentrate on meeting th 
additional loads placed on them by d 
fense demands and a threatened curtai 
ment in the free movement of compet 
tive fuels. 

I'he settlement comes after a shut 
down during which the Business Wee} 
Activity broke sever 
points (page 11) while steel mills, rail 
roads, public utilities, and other key it 
dustries curtailed and prepared to curta 
further to meet a coal shortage. It follov 
presidential intervention which achieve: 
a resumption of operations but left tl 
Southern demand for a continuation of 
the wage differential to the board. 
@ Reject Clause Out—When the board’ 
recommendations came down last week 
it was clear that the Southern operator 
In addition 
to calling for a uniform $7-a-day basi 
wage for the entire Appalachian region 
(though district differentials in tonnage 
rates were left unchanged), the board 
disposed of the “reject clause,” which 
allowed some Southern districts t 
make, deductions from the weights ot 
coal loaded by miners to compensate fo 
substandard materials. This is out of 
the window—unless the operators can 
again wangle concessions in 
agreements. 

Prior to the Appalachian Joint Wage 
Conference in New York on Mar. 11. 


Na 


agreed that differential questions should 
not be raised between them. Acqui 

cence of the North in union demand 
for climination of the 40¢ had its 
origin, not in the New York meetings 
but in Washington. 
there on the extension of the Guffe\ 


| bituminous price-control law, Souther 


members of the House Ways and 


| Means Committee asked questions 1n- 


1941 
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FULLER BRUSH WOMAN 


The Fuller Brush man, from now on, 
is apt to be a woman—for recently the 
company announced a new policy of 
hiring women to fill the gaps in its 
sales ranks. Twelve of them are oper- 
ating in Cleveland now. Few things 
could highlight the current state of 
the labor market more sharply than 
this change in a traditional occupa- 


tion. Men are turning from the serv- | 
ice trades in wholesale lots to take | 


advantage of the expanding job oppor- 
tunities in industry. Even so, there 
still are more jobs than there are male 
workers available in defense plants— 
which is focusing government atten- 
tion on training women for work- 
bench occupations. A Department of 
Labor study reveals that in such basic 
defense industries as aircraft, machine 
tools, shell divisions of gun and am- 
munition plants, and related plants, 
women are being recruited almost as 
fast as men. In ten new munitions 
plants now being built for the federal 


government, the Department of La- | 
bor reports that half the labor force | 


is expected to be women. 


— that it might be desirable to | 
i 


split Minimum Price Area No. 1 in 
two, leaving Pennsylvania, with its 
higher costs, in a separate price area. 
Northern operators, declaring the sug- 
gestion was the brain-child of certain 
Southern competitors, thereupon voted 
with the union against the differential. 
This led to the withdrawal of the South- 
em operators on Apr. 11 to establish 
their own wage group—and played into 
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ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL Y PRINCIPAL CITIES 


J.B. holds up the foursome half the time, because he still thinks 
signing checks at the end of the day has to be a personal, executive 
job. If he only knew it, he could leave all that to an assistant, who 
could sign J. B.’s name with a Todd Protectograph Check Signer 
under air-tight safeguards ...and the signature imprint would 
actually be harder to forge than one of J. B.’s fountain pen origi- 
nals. It’s a legal facsimile signature superimposed on an intricate, 
scientifically-designed background in four colors. An automatic 
counter controls the number of checks signed, and dual locks 
afford protection against unauthorized use. 

The Todd Protectograph Check Signer relieves the busy 
executive of a tiresome job, and leaves him more time for more 
important work—or other activities. Mail this coupon for descrip- 


tive folder. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Please send folder describing the safety and time 
saving features of the Todd Protectograph Check 
Signer. 


COMPANY. 


COMPANY, INC. 
BY 


ADDRESS 


{ 
' 
NEW YORK ! 
i 
1 
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IT’S MORE VERSATILE! Here’s the only calculator that divides 
automatically and prints, multiplies and prints, subtracts 
and prints, adds and prints ...one machine for all figuring 
jobs in your office. There’s no need to do any proble m 
twice, to prove accuracy. With the Printing ¢ Caleulator you 
know you're right the first time, becouse all factors are 
printed on tape. 


IT REQUIRES NO SKILLED OPERATOR! It’s compact 10-key key- 
board actually invites touch operation ...no maze of ke "VS 
to search and punch. Efficient operation is not de »pende nt 
upon hard-to-get, highly-trained personnel. With only a few 
minutes’ instruction, anyone, expe rienced or not, can turn 
out fast, accurate work, right from the beginning. 


IT COSTS LESS! Costs less to buy... little more than an add- 
ing machine ... less than half the combined cost of an 
adder and a ecaleulator. Costs less to maintain... soundly 
engineered, solidly built for years of service. 


A HUNDRED USES await this more versatile 
machine in your office. Mark-ups, dis- 
counts, estimates, payrolls, costing, de- 
preciation ... these are only the more 
important jobs the Printing Calculator 
does better... because it proves you right 
the first time. Get an action demonstration 
right now at your nearest Remington 
Rand office. Or write Remington Rand 
Inec., Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


Norseless, Standord, Portable Typewriters Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, Punched-Cord Accounting Machines 
CAN FURNISH Records Equipment . . . Typewriter Supplies . . . Duplicator Supplies . . . and other Precision Products including the 
EVERY OFFICE NEED  —tomous Remington Rand Dual Close-Shaver — Dealers, Soles and Service Offices in S17 Cities 
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the hands of the United.Minc \ 
chief, John L. Lewis. 


| @ What It Costs—Estimates of 
| increases in production costs 


new contract range from 

20.15¢ a ton for central Pe 
17.44¢ to 19.19¢ for western 
vania, 18.49¢ to 24.55¢ for t 
em low-volatile districts and 
23.03¢ for the Southern hi; 


| ficlds. Present minimum price 
| ~_— 

on 1937 costs, and any increas« 
! hl 

by the Bituminous Coal Divis: 


Interior Department presumal 


| based upon the relationship 
| present and 1937 costs. Sin 
| however, costs in the northe: 
| Jachian field have come down 2 


and those in the southern sect 
dropped 14¢. ‘These reduct: 
course, will be taken into ac 
fixing new minimum prices. 
ators endeavor to raise prices to 
above the new minima, they 
doubtedly be in trouble with OPACS 
Unless there is an carly and _ steady 
upturn in weekly output, the coal SU} 


| ply may still become a serious problem 


Late in 1940, it was estimated that 194] 
demand would absorb 500,000,000 ton 


| of bituminous coal—an increase 

| proximately 12% over last year’s out 
| put of 453,245,000 tons. Up to the en 
| of March, production was 12% ahea 
|of 1940. ‘The suspension in Apn 


meant a loss of 35,000,000 to 40,000.. 
000 tons. At the end of May, cumula 
tive production for the year was U ()? 
behind the total for the corresponding 
period in 1940. Stocks in the hand 
of consumers, seriously—in some case 
critically—depleted during the suspei 
sion, have not been built up. And th 
shortage of water power due to drouglit 
in some parts of the country (page 22 
is raising the coal-demand estimates, a 
is the talk of rationing fuel-oil supplic 
in the East (page 18). 

e Three Key Factors—How well th 
bituminous industry can handle the jo! 
will depend upon manpower, equipment 
and transportation. Mines are losing 
men to the draft and some skilled pe 


| sonnel—in which there is a shortage—t 


other industries. At a time when m 
chanization of the industry is rapidh 
growing, they face increasing delays 1 
delivery of needed machinery, parth 
attributable to the machinery manufac 


| turers’ troubles in getting deliveries ot 


raw materials. The American Mining 


| Congress has suggested that defense off 


cials should give such materials a blanket 
B-1 priority tating, but, while OPM ha: 
shown a willingness to issue individua 
priority orders ~ where specific need 
proved, it has, so far, shied away fr 
anv blanket order. T ransportation hasn't 
been a problem yet, but both the mines 
and the railroads are apprehensive—pat 
ticularly if there should be an attempt 
to make up the coal deficit when other 
traffic_is at its. peak. 
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J aan of Phorm itions 


MADE MODERN WITH 


When you see a sales manager with a colorful 
gleam in his eye, chances are it’s a direct re- 


flection of a new promotional piece molded of 


Lumarith, the new era plastic! 

Lumarith brings exciting new possibilities 
to the promotion and premium field It makes 
marvelous “eye-catchers” out of trade-mark 
reproductions—like the peanut and the red 
horse shown above. It is ideal for product mini- 
atures—like the tractor and the refrigerator 
(which is really a bank). It makes favors more 
fascinating, and utility items more useful. With 
Lumarith, custom molders will give you mag- 
nificent results at attractive prices. 

No matter what type of promotion you 
are considering —“‘give-aways,” self-liquidating 


BUEN 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


premiums, or “door-openers”—Celluloid Cor- 
poration’s up-to-the-minute knowledge will 
be useful to you. 

Molding Powder Division, CeLLuLoiw Cor- 
PORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
City Est. 1872 Sole Producer of Celluloid, 
Lumarith and —— Protectoid. (Trade- 


marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


When you think of Plastics, think of headquarters.. 
the ““Grand-daddy of them all’’...and 


“Smooth 
as still 
water” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


IN Gevetooatl* Kimberly-Clark has perfected revo- specifying Yewedcoat papers. You get more for your 
lutionary new kinds of coated printing paper. Zeredeoa¢ — money without sacrificing quality. 

papers are not only smooth—they are super-smooth. And, Perhaps you have a small printing budget and you 
equally important, they are not costly to use! New, have been limited to not-so-good appearing catalogs, 
exclusive coating processes produce the printing surfaces circulars and brochures. You can now step-up to 
Levelcoat quality paper at little, 
if any, extra cost, and benefit by 


ideal for distinctive, sales-making 

printed pieces. Clear, vivid repro- Z 
duction distinguishes the typical Teraufect 
Levelcoat job. Words and pictures 

stand out, get attention, work for 

you. Here's selling power! 

And consider the savings: with Kk: ft. * 
Fevelcoat papers you obtain all imdfect 
the beauty of costly printing papers at 
the price of ordinary paper. If you 
have been buying the highest 


quality printing, you now can buy MM | £ . 
ultstect 


more printing at the same price by 


“TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CO 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing . . . See 
Levelcoat samples today. Ask 
your printer or paper merchant. Or 
write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of 
printed results heretofore obtain- 
able only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new 
papers do most for the money! 
Available through your paper mer- 
chant. Or, inquire direct. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 


MARKETING 


— = 


Standards Study 


Committee of executives 
may decide to seek merger of 
McCall’s consumer-industry-lab 


dents of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, but the meeting was 
not officially N.A.M.-sponsored. ‘The 
A.S.A.’s interest was indicated by the 
presence both of Mr. Coonley and Dr. 
Paul Agnew, the association’s secretary. 
® Approval Cautious—Reaction to the 
proposed absorption of the institute by 


advertising agency, came through with 
an argument that struck home with 
many manufacturers. His general thesis: 
Rising raw-materials prices are going to 
open wide the door to the sort of com 
petition that undersells in consum« 

goods lines by maintaining low retail 
prices but cutting quality. Reputabl 
manufacturers should protect themselves 
by acting cooperatively to establish 
standards that will gain consumer recog 
nition. His most enthusiastic support 
reportedly came from clectrical-appl 


institute with the A.S.A. 


the A.S.A. was mixed, with the majority ance manufacturers, already more ac 
of the guests carefully taking the middle —customed than most business men to 
of the road. Raymond Rubicam, chair- _ the idea of grades and standards 


in the past couple of months, there 
substantial 


have been indications that the Institute 
of Standards, the projected manufac- 
turer-consumer-publisher testing labora- 
tory organization launched last summer 
by McCall’s Magazine (BW—Jul.27'40, 
p30), is being groomed for a new start. 
Currently, a committee of manufactur- 
ers, advertising men, and trade associa- 
tion executives is considering what can 
be done toward putting its much-dis- 
cussed program into operation. One 
specific possibility the committee is look- 
ing into is that of merging the institute 
with American Standards Association. 
e Loses Consumer Support—Last fall, 
the institute was held up just as it was 
getting under way when the American 
Home Economics Association, the Gen- 
cral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the American Association of University 
Ss Women failed to come through with 
expected support. 

As originally planned, the institute's 
function was to set up, for various 
tvpes of goods, standards against which 
manufacturer-members could check their 
own products, receiving the institute’s 
ur seal of verification if they came up to 

par. Such a setup obviously could not 


man of the board of Young & Rubicam Mr. Rubicam’s offer of a 


alate gad gare 


Pittsburgh 
Chain Link 
Fence 


- succeed without the three big national 
organizations of women consumers. 
5s @ Recalled to Life—Aftcr the institute More quality features, that provide an 
to had gone through the winter with no extra measure of property protection 
e, sign from the women’s groups that they characterize Pittsburgh Chain Link 
ny —— ay a tay rp sap ay om Fence installations. When you buy 
decided the time had come for further |Use Pittsburgh Chain Link Pittsburgh you get not only ‘‘equal or 
action. In a a group of manufac- Fence, too, for effective enclo- better” specification fence fabric but 
turers, publishers, trade association ex- |sure of restricted zones an " 
» trac , se also post caps that tit deeply and snug! 
“ ecutives, and advertising men received ame vital areas inside the prt poe tah of the mm dl soebudien 
k invitations to meet for lunch and con- eee moisture: barb wire arms that are ad- 
yr sider the possibility of putting the insti- TT Tg to any of three + 45 
aT) tts ositions, fast- 
of — oc pape finding : a Pitts! burg urgh pars nuts Pree tins the acon and not 
ute formula to meet consumer demands : : 
accessible from the outside. Tension 
- for impartial guarantees behind goods. A Groat Kaw io Sel bands have smooth beveled edges; 
gf patngh so men en leaatgh Sl Co. company gate tring fll 180" on urd, es 
W e msutute—Avranm NiICZerK, pewee steel company with ingot operating hangers; special gates design- 
1 its director, and Otto Wiese, editor of | capacity exceeding 1,070,000 net ed to serve special conditions. Property 
McCall’s—were present at the luncheon, _| tons. Products include: Steel Ingots protection to suit every buyer is afforded 
i. the invitation was jointly signed by | Sholl Steel—-Shell Foro aoundo— by Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence and 


Shell Steel—Shell Forgings—Wire 
Rods—Carbon and Stainless Steel 
Wire—many Finished Wire Prod- 
ucts—wide range of Carbon, Alloy 
| and Stainless Seamless Steel Tubes. 
| Inquiries invited 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH PENNA 


Colby Chester, chairman of the board 
of General Foods, Howard Coonley, 
chairman of the board of the Walworth 
Corp. and chairman of the American 
Standards Association Advisory Com- 
mittee, and W. B. Warner, president of 
the McCall Corp. By coincidence, all 


three men are members and past presi- 


the economical Pittsburgh Special In- 
dustrial Fence. Refer to your classified 
telephone directory for complete erec- 
tion service or write. 


1636 GRANT BUILDING 
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FRIDEN 


ACCURATE 
FIGURES 


.are an important 
factor in all defense 
plans and operations. 


* * * 


The Fridén Super-matic 
Tabulating Model “ST- 
10” provides figures 
RAPIDLY and ACCUR- 
ATELY. Try these amaz- 
ing Calculators on your 
own work. 


* 


Fridén Automatic Calcula- 
tors are Sold and Serviced 
by a Factory trained 
personnel in over 250 
Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO. INC 
YD HOME : 
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| A.S.A. 


| lous. 
| into the 


Standards 


ute to start a kitty for financing fur- 
ther investigation brought out a num- 


ber of helping hands. Significantly, one 
of those reported ready to put some 


| money in the pot was a leading pub- 


lisher, not McCall's. Although the in- 


| stitute previously had claimed to have 
| lined up publisher support, many maga- 
| zines were known to be leery of riding 


| what might look like a McCall band- 


Putting the institute under the 
might be one way of getting 
more general publisher approval. 

@ Offer Assistance—On the other hand, 
although few of them were willing to 


wagon. 


| speak out in meeting, a number of the 


men present at the luncheon were of 


| the opinion that business has enough on 
| its hands right now without undertak- 


ing additional projects. From the begin- 
ning of course, manufacturers in many 
fields have felt that their products were 
not adapted to classification by the or- 
thodox grades and standards that con- 
sumer groups have demanded. 

Discussion ended with the appoint- 

ment by Coonley of the committee, 
headed by J. W. McCoy, vice-president 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
which will consider what’s to be done 
with the institute. The committee al- 
ready has held a couple of meetings, and 
indications are that its functions may 
go bevond deciding the future of the 
institute and involve the whole ques- 
tion of manufacturer-consumer relations. 
If the committee decides for further 
action, it probably will also have the job 
of collecting promised funds and rais- 
ing more to keep the pot boiling. 
@ Merger in Sight—Merger of the Insti- 
tute of Standards with the American 
Standards Association would solve sev 
eral difficulties. Most importantly, it 
would do away with the necessity for get- 
ting separate support from the women’s 
consumer groups, since these already are 
A.S.A. members. Just what the insti- 
tute’s place would be is still pretty nebu- 
Presumably, it would be moved 
A.S.A. lock, stock, and barrel 
and carry on as originally planned. The 
Association alw: ays has con 
cerned itself primarily with industrial 
standards and it makes no effort to pub- 
licize established standards for the ben- 
efit of the consuming public. 

The institute could take over the job 
of getting standards established on con- 
sumer goods, then see to it that they 
were thoroughly publicized. Presum- 
ably, it would still issue its seal. Almost 
any conclusion at this point would be 
premature, however. The women’s 
groups reportedly have been “kept in- 
formed” of the new developments, but 
the future of the institute depends very 
largely on their reactions and so far none 
have been forthcoming. ‘The committee 
currently working on the problem is, ap- 
parently, intended to formulate a gen- 
eral line of action subject to still further 
modification and investigation. 


Drys to be Drier 


Texas puts a 22¢ tax on 
each liquor prescription and cuts 
medicinal quota to pint per 
person daily. Druggists curbed 


The law west—and east—of th 
isn’t what it used to be. In 157 of 

254 counties, a man can’t get 
nowadays without a doctor's p 
tion—a bonanza for doctors an 
gists. The big business of pres 
whisky has long outraged militant 
For the rest of ‘Texas, it has been 
joke. 

The need for medicinal whisky in the 

dry counties of Texas has been so acute 
that many druggists have been obliged 
to hire doctors to diagnose and prescribe 
on the premises, for fees ranging from 
10¢ to 25¢ per prescription. In certain 
industrial sections, this type of illness 
reaches a peak on_paydays, 
standing in line to get what the doctor 
ordered. Ministering to the sick in the 
dry parts of ‘l’exas has at times required 
more registered pharmacists than are 
available; and efforts have been made to 
lower state pharmacy standards so that 
graduates of 90-day “pharmacy schools” 
might become registered pharmacists 
for service in the stricken areas. 
@A Pair of Laws—During the last 
month, the ‘Texas legislature has passed 
two laws to solve the problem by reduc 
ing the demand, instead of by increasing 
the supply. One law levies a special tax 
of 22¢ on each prescription for medi- 
cinal liquor; the other tightens up te- 
strictions on the writing and filling of 
such prescriptions. Heretofore, the only 
limitation on the sale of prescription 
whisky was the one that no physician 
“shall prescribe more than one quart of 
liquot to any one person at any one 
time.” Now doctors may not prescribe 
more than one pint “for any one person 
in any one day’ —or no more than seven 
pints for any one week. 

Other stipulations in the new law are 

revealing as to the prescription whisky 
trade in ‘l‘exas. Pharmacists are hence- 
forward prohibited from filling any one 
prescription more than once, and from 
dispensing liquor “without having first 
obtained physical possession of the pre 
scription. 
@ Prescription Limit—Druggists may not 
“sell or dispense liquor in any one week, 
beginning Sunday at midnight, upon 
prescriptions exceeding in number pre- 
scriptions filled for other medicines, ex- 
cluding narcotics.” Pharmacists may not 
themselves “prepare any prescription for 
liquor.” 

Doctors are henceforth prohibited 
from issuing prescriptions for liquor to 
any person “without first having made a 
physic: il examination of the patient’s 


WOTKECTS 
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seTSO! 
the di 
son. 
ager: 
in alt’ 
tors 
show 
anv 


erson for the purpose of determining 
the disease or ailment afflicting such per- | 
son. Doctors may not “issue in the 
aggregate more than 100 prescriptions 
in any period of 90 days.” Neither doc- | 
tors nor druggists are to let anyone 
showing evidence of intoxication have | 


any more liquor. 


R-P Brokerage Ban 


Second Biddle trial for 
violating Robinson-Patman law 
leads to new method benefiting 
big distributors. 


Of all the test cases brought by the 
Federal ‘T'rade Commission early in 1937 
to try out the fledgling Robinson-Pat- 
man law, none has had so confused and 
turbulent a career as that against the 
Biddle Purchasing Co. For Siar years, 
the food trade has waited for a clear-cut 
decision on Biddle to establish, once 
and for all, the real meaning of section 
2(c) of the R-P Act which prohibits the 
payment of brokerage fees by a seller 
to a buyer. 

Last week’s decision of the Circuit 

Court was expected to provide that clar- 
ification. It didn’t, for the court simply 
fined Biddle $500 for violating an FTC | 
order—without attempting to define ex- 
actly what trade practices are legal and 
what are not legal under the law. 
e Jack of All Trades—Since its founding 
in 1893, Biddle’s operations have repre- 
sented a novel combination of the func- 
tions of broker, jobber, and market an- 
alyst. ‘The company sells a market in- 
formation service which provides distrib- 
utors in the food, drug, hardware, and 
gencral merchandise fields—mostly small 
buyers—with information about prices 
prevailing in various markets. When 
FTC instituted its original action in 
January, 1937, 2,400 buyers had sub- 
scribed to the service at costs ranging 
up to $50 a month. 

These subscribers were entitled to use 
Biddle’s services in buying from any of 
the 5,000 sellers whom the company 
represented at that time and from whom 
it secured valuable price data. Usually, 
sellers shipped and billed the products 
direct to the buyers and paid Biddle a 
brokerage fee ranging from 1% to 5%. 
The company then paid or credited this 
fee or commission to the buyer. 

@ No Double Interest—According to the 
philosophy of the Robinson-Patman law, 
a broker cannot represent the interest of 
the buyer as well as the seller. Hence, 
the FTC ordered Biddle to cease and 
desist “from paving or granting to any 


purchaser of commodities any fee or | 


commission received or accepted by said 
Biddle Purchasing Co. as brokerage or 
an allowance in lieu thereof, from the 


_ boxes, much of the output of the Package Laboratory has been at the 
_sales front. To help keep your product there, the facilities of 16 


seller of such commodities.”’ Since this 
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Ynad H& D CORRUGATED GIFT BOXES 


AND PROTECTION, TOO! 


RETAIL executives find smart, year ’round packaging boosts sales. 
That’s why The Highee Company uses handsome, white-embossed 
H & D corrugated gift boxes. 

“Sales-slip” knowledge is an important part of H & D’s all-around 
experience gained in every field of manufacturing and marketing. 
Thus H & D corrugated packages, whether engineered for protection, 
appearance, or display—are always “sales minded.” 

Ever since H & D pioneered the development of colored shipping 


strategically located factories are available. 

A wealth of ideas for seasonal merchandising is contained in the 
booklet, “Setting the Stage.” It’s full of practical, profitable sugges- 
tions for holiday packaging—and it’s yours for the asking. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 
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You regulate the The Regional Market Outlook 
temperature yoursel! CLEVELAND (Income Index—129.4; resulting advance in steel payroll | 
aA. Month Ago—126.7; Year Ago—107.3)— the next year or two probably wil e Th 
aan Ihe plan to increase the nation’s steel equal the jump in buying power a | 
capacity by 10,000,000 tons lifts income from the recent steel and coal ot ¢ 
AIR-CONDITIONED prospects here, especially in the Pitts- boosts (BW—Apr19°41,p60) the 
burgh-Youngstown area. This Reserve Although wage rates have advance re 
district, already boasting 50% of the most sections and in most indus: Un 
RQ) MS country’s steel plant, undoubtedly will expanding employment is the main trom 
get some of the new capacity. And em to income in western parts of the at 
OF THE ployment, during and after construction, trict. Hiring—to staff new defense pl price 
itt is bound to rise. However, for marketing at Cincinnati, Dayton, Ravenna, Co illov 
perspective, it is worth noting that the bus, Canton—is accelerating, and m ire 
WALDORF-ASTORIA small towns are losing workers to the 
large defense centers. Plans for \ 
Ginnie f her two. | c armament capacity continue: Sandush ’ 
TNT plant is to be doubled; synthet mud 
rubber factorics will be built at Ak: — 
Toledo will get a propeller plant. - 
Dry weather may not permit farm dist 
to reap the full benefits of federal pr afol 
aid. Pasturage and hay have been hx Pat 
back, and wheat prospects are no bet unl 
ter than a year ago. The lack of wat 90 
73,424 sq. mi. pop. 11,783,897 has hit some industrial and power plant a § 
bri 
RICHMOND (Income Index—136.5; — larged, and freight-car building is soar ket 
Month Ago—135.6; Year Ago—113.5)— ing at Roanoke, Va. he 
Despite the headlines about the power Defense has produced uneven incomes the 
shortage, subnormal rainfall is not apt and sales gains in the district's mam of 
to plunge this Reserve district from its smaller cities. For instance, in Favett 
top-income ranking. Only the Carolinas — ville, N. C., near the Ft. Bragg can D 
have been affected; and even there every tonment (BW —Marl5’41,p72), the 17 | 
effort has been made to maintain in- 500 population has doubled; gains in pl 
dustrial operations. (Civilian use of power Winston-Salem (tobacco processing) arc S 
has been curtailed.) Curiously, Carolina’s below average. Radford, Va., with its su 
tobacco—a dry weather crop—has_ been powder plant, has boomed, but in Beck cl 
helped, except where ficlds have been too levy, W. Va. (coal), trade has lagged. dc 
drv for transplanting. Other crops could tl 
usc rain, but the drought is not vet e 
critical | 
[he income upsurge continues in the : 
north. Sparrows Pt., Md., steel capacity h 
is due for further expansion. At Hamp t 
ton Roads, shipyard wages have been 
boosted by 10¢ per hour and the Dodge t 
Boat and Plane Corp. plant (mass-pro- 1 
duction of motor boats) is reopening 1 
after a six-vear shutdown. At Staunton, | F 
Va., ravon-weaving capacity is to be en 152,316 sq. mi pop. 12,303,392 ; 
! 
(' WIN CITIES (Income Index—123.8; — increased metal, machinery, and building | 
Month Ago—122.4; Year Ago—il6.1)— materials production 
Industrial operations, concentrated in No industrial boom is in the making. 
“GRO UP INSURA NCE Minnesota, are due for expansion. Stcel however, and income prospects still re 
capacity is being enlarged at Duluth; iron _volve about agriculture. Cool, wet weather 
STRENGTHENS THE BOND mining and shipping are at record levels; has been favorable for spring grain devel- 
BETWEEN MY EMPLOYEES $12,000,000 of small arms are to be made opment, especially with the critical hot- 
| here; and, most significant, it is rumored — weather period just ahead. Flax plantings 
AND MY COMPANY. ” that an arms-loading plant, to empioy are up 10% from the big 1940 acreage, 
| 12,000, will be built near this city. Al- and wheat prospects are good. 
S ° i ready, factory employment is up 15% Because of the low rate of farmer com- 
Salaried experts of the Etna Group from 1940 in the state, largely reflecting pliance with 1940 wheat acrcage quotas, 
Sides al ahailiie om, government benefit payments have been 
: & ’ sharply reduced in recent months. But 
plain our complete | the apparent drop in agricultural income 
Group coverage for arama has not affected rural sales. AAA benefits 
ployees—Life—Pension as well as crop income will soon be run- 
—Sickness— Accident ning well above 1940 levels. 
— Hospitalization. Through April, shipments of cattle and 
calves to market have been up 4%, sheep 
FTINA LIFE and lambs 17%, and hogs down 22% 
from 1940. Since prices are up and profit 
INSURANCE COMPANY margins sharply highcr, livestock income 
_— Sit 414,004 sq. mi. pop. 5,518,626 should rise through the summer. 
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order was couched in virtually the same 
language as the law itself (BW —Jul.24 
'37,p13), it provided little enlighten- 
ment for the trade. Circuit and Su- 
reme Court actions, upholding FT'C’s 
order, didn’t help much either. 
e The Net Price Plan—Like many an- 
other distributor caught in the toils of 
the R-P law, Biddle then attempted to 
yut its operations on a net-price basis. 
Under such a plan, the distributor buys 
from suppliers, where and when he can, 
at a “net price” rather than at a list 
rice, less Commissions, discounts, and 
allowances. Frequently these net prices 
are as low as the old list prices minus 
the various concessions. 

Adoption of such a plan enables a 
middleman to secure and pass along the 
usual buying advantages to his custom- 
ers. There is only one danger: Both 
distributor and supplier are likely to run 
afoul of section 2(a) of the Robinson- 
Patman law compelling the offering of 
uniform price terms to all buyers of 
goods. Hence, in arriving at a net price, 
a supplier who normally sells through 
brokers cannot legally deduct the bro- 
kerage that he saves on direct sales. If 
he sells through brokers he must sell 
the same quantities of the same kind 
of goods at the same price to his brokers’ 
customers and to those who buy direct. 
Distributors operating under a net price 
plan have solved the problem of how to 
“save” the brokerage commission by the 
simple expedient of confining their pur- 
chases as far as possible to suppliers who 


do not use brokers on orders such as | 


theirs. 

¢ Violation Charged—Biddle’s adoption 
of a net-price plan got the company into 
trouble again, however. Last August, 
the commission petitioned the Circuit 
Court to help enforce its order, charging 
that Biddle had “failed, neglected, and 
refused to obey the order of the com- 
mission and the decree of this court,” 
and by various devices was still continu- 
ing to collect brokerage fees from sup- 
pliers and pass them on to member- 
buyers. 

The trial was marked by bitterness 
and vituperation at the beginning, but 
when FTC was named as a master in 
chancery to take additional testimony, 
Biddle changed its counsel and its tune. 
Just what meeting of minds may have 
developed in the course of the long- 
drawn-out negotiations is a matter of 
speculation, but the trade is convinced 
that some understanding was arrived at 
before the formal documents, barren of 
details, were filed with the court and 
the light fine imposed. Right or wrong, 
the assumption is current that the under- 
standing involves a new method of oper- 
ation for Biddle, which has at least the 
tacit approval of FTC. 

@ Private Brand Wrinkle—That method 
has not yet been detailed, but apparently 
it will permit Biddle to continue operat- 
ing on a net price basis when it buys 
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Do you want faster action, extra clearance, greater rigidity, a 
higher degree of accuracy or space-saving construction? 


Must your press meet unusual requirements as to width or 
depth of daylight? Is quiet operation desirable? Any other 
special requirements? 


Birdsboro’s experienced hydraulic engineering staff is preparing 
economical designs answering particular bending and forming 
needs for some of America’s largest companies. Furthermore, 
complete facilities under one roof assure a single responsibility 
for results. 


THE BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 


BIRDSBORG 


BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery 
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a 7)) ie 
Whores the liltle Device that 
TELLS YOU WHEN EACH 
MACHINE STOOD IDLE 


AND Aow-Longf 


What does itcost you when machinery is idle 

for half an hour when it might have been 

producing? Suppose you could increase its 

running time merely 10 minutes a day. What 

would it mean? More than you'll ever save 
“liedle ecomamnics.” 

The big canna i in any plant is to increase 


productive time, if only five per cent. 


You don't have to hold a stop-watch to 
do it. Clamp a Seri: Recorder right to any 
machine and teaver tt there. Leave it all day. 
The next morffing ask for the chart. No mis- 
takes here. Your machinery has automatically 


written its own 


wfor 24 hours. You can 
read it at a yy time — idle time. 

‘A Busy Plant” 
THE SERVICE RECORDER 
1375 Euclid Avenue 


Write 


co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The §ervis Recorder 


8 yay 
Ac lime (Lock 


‘ ~> 
Ln Mach: WNEMY 
: A 
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from suppliers who do not use brokers. 
his system is likely to be especially 
effective in the purchase of staple, un- 
branded articles. In those instances 
when Biddle is compelled to buy from 
suppliers who do use brokers it will obvi- 
ously not be permitted to pass along to 
buyers such fees or commissions as it 
receives. 
| ‘These will be segregated in a special 
fund set up for the promotion of pri- 
vate brand lines which Biddle is ex- 
pected to develop on an intensive scale. 
Buyers who feature the Biddle private 
| brands will presumably be reimbursed 
for such promotion work as they under- 
take on their own initiative. In effect, 
the brokerage commissions would pro- 
vide Biddle “with a fund for advertising 
allowances in plugging its own brands, 
but these allowances would not be made 
available to buyers unless they agreed 
to go along on the entire promotion pro- 
gram. In other words, allowances would 
not be made available on individual pur- 
chases, for this would circumvent the 
commission’s whole policy in enforcing 
the law. 
e@ Break for Voluntaries—I" IC accept- 
| ance of such a plan of operation would 
| be a considerable break for the volun 
tary and cooperative chains in the food 
field whose headquarters organizations 
depend vitally on brokerage commis- 
sions to cover the costs of services that 
are rendered wholesale and retail mem- 
bers, notably in the promotion of private 


| brands. 


FM Chain Ready 


Pioneer network, which 


has just signed its first adver- 


tising contract, will function 
along cooperative lines. 


The general free-for-all over the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
explosive “‘antimonopoly” regulations 
(BW—May10°41,p14) is taking so much 
of the broadcasting industry's time that 
other important but _less-spectacular 
developments don’t even qualify as cock- 
tail conversation. One such development 
is the steady progress of frequency mod- 
ulation, currently highlighted by the 
fact that American Network, Inc., the 
pioneer FM chain, is now open for 
business and boasting that it has signed 
the first commercial frequency modu- 
lation network program, with Socony- 
Vacuum as the taker. 
e@FM “Firsts’—Actually, ANI’s net- 
work program will go out over only two 
stations, John Shepard 3rd’s W43B and 
W39B at Boston and Mt. Washington, 
N. H. Since many ANT stations have 
vet to receive commercial licenses and 
others have not completed construction 


of transmitters, any sponsors the net- 


WHEN 6% IS 11!/2% 


After a four-year fight, fo 
sake of a principle, FTC wo 
more round—possibly the la 
a struggle to establish the ya 
of its argument that when 
mobile finance companies a 
tise “6%” instalment plans 
charge must be 6% simple 
est. The commission’s victo; 
the Circuit Court this week 
the Pyrrhic variety, becaus: 
soon as it challenged the trut! 
ness of the 6% advertising, al! of 
the 21 automobile companies 
the four finance companies t 
were called on the carpet ab 


the 


doned such advertising. At 
time, however, Ford and Gen 
Motors refused to sign FTC sti 
lations 


Eventually, cease-and-desist 
ders were issued by FTC, and 
Ford's appeal the Circuit Court 
Cincinnati this week held wit 
FIC that the 6% figure could not 
be fairly used to describe the in 
stalment plan under which th 
customer paid one-half of one pe: 
cent a month on the amount orig 
inally owed, or 114% simple an 
nual interest. Although the ruling 
now has no effect on automotive 
advertising, it establishes a signifi 
cant precedent for all other instal 
ment plan advertising. 


work brings in will have to be signed 
on a spot basis for some time to con 
But the network got a boost just the 
same when Shepard signed the Socony 
contract in his capacity as ANI’s presi 
dent, not as owner of the stations carry 
ing the program. 

Ihe Socony contract established a 
few other firsts: With the exception of 
the time . Longine-Witnor spon 
sors over W7INY (WOR), it’s the 
first 7-day a week commercial FM pro 
gram; it’s the first FM commercial 
contract for New England; it’s the first 
sponsored I'M news program. 

@ 23 Out of 40—ANI has signed 23 sta- 
tions and potential stations to date, and 
most of the others necessary to make up 
the quota of 40 which has been set as 
the network’s membership limit are 
pretty well lined up. Since FCC has 
ruled that no more than six FM stations 
may be under one ownership and con 
trol, any large-scale FM network must 
necessarily be along the cooperative lines 
pioneered by Mutual. Each ANI sta 
tion, regardless of the size of its ante, 
will have equal voice in management of 
the network and of the kev station 
the network hopes to build opposite the 
Grand Central Terminal, in New York 
City. 

Like Frequency Modulation Broad- 
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casters, Inc., the industry’s trade asso- 
ciation, ANI is the brainchild of John 
Shepard 3rd. Shepard got together with 
FM interests in other parts of the coun- 
try last winter; young Jack Latham (ex- 
Young & Rubicam and American To- 
bacco) was brought in to run the show; 
and ANI was incorporated in April. 

e Competition Ahead—So far, ANI is 
the only FM network which actually 
has set up shop, but there are rumors 
of half a dozen others floating around, 
and the outlook is for enough competi- 
tion to please even the FCC. As long 
ago as last December, Mutual sent out 
a questionnaire to member stations, 
uizzing them on their interest in an 
FM chain (BW—Dec.28’40,p31). Both 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Co. are reported 


lining up their afhliates in FM networks. | 


The attitude of CBS and NBC 
toward allowing afhliates to broadcast 
programs simultaneously over standard 
and FM transmitters is a pretty good 
indication that their eyes aren’t closed 
to FM’s network potentialities. CBS 
has forbidden affiliates to broadcast 
network programs over their FM trans- 
mitters vaidieg further developments. 
NBC is allowing affiliates to put sustain- 
ing (but not commercial) programs on 
I'M, on a “temporary” basis. 


There is talk of an assortment of | 


regional networks, specifically in Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan, and another inde- 
pendent national chain may be organ- 
ized before long to challenge ANI. 


e Industry Waits—Right now, frequency | 


modulation is in the same no man’s 
land as the rest of the radio industry, 
waiting for some revision of FCC's 
refusal to license new stations owned 
by newspapers. Of the 47 FM stations 
which have received commercial con- 
struction permits, 10 are controlled by 
newspaper interests. FCC allowed six 
of these, which already had made heavy 
investments, to go ahead, but four are 
tied up pending a hearing on the order. 


FCC has now announced that pub- | 


lic hearings on the question of joint 
newspaper-radio ownership and control 
will begin June 25. The commission 
evidently isn’t waiting until termination 
of the present congressional investiga- 
tion of its “‘antimonopoly order” to go 
ahead and clear up the question of 
newspaper ownership. 


Commercial FM operation has been | 


allowed since Jan. 1, but so far all but 
two stations are operating on the pre- 
carious basis afforded by the temporary 
60-day licenses. The exceptions are 
W47NV (WSM) in Nashville and 
Stromberg-Carlson’s W51R in Roches- 
ter. Both these have full “program 
tests” licenses, last step before complete 
commercialization. Naturally, all this 
has made it difficult for FM _ broad- 
casters to line up program sponsors. 

@ Materials Shortage—When the FCC 


| Here comes that 


Are you facing the prospect of reduced 
volume or earnings due to higher liv- 
ing costs, higher retail prices? 

If so, and if your business is food 
processing, we'd like to suggest a way 
to change that prospect. It’s this: 

Justify rising food prices with greater 
value. Give the customer more value 
for her food dollar, and chances are 
better than even she’ll stay with you, 
price rise or no. 

There’s no better way we know of 
to scotch that old bogey, the H.C.L. 
High Cost of Living is not too high if 
yourcustomers getmorefor their money. 

One way to do this—an excellent 
way— is to add greater food values to 
food. By the use of economical vitamin 
concentrates such as Distilled Vitamin 
A Esters*. 

Asound policy of food improvement 
can give you new advertising values, 
new product appeal, new reasons why 
your product is worth its price. Yet 
the cost of such fortification to you 
can be surprisingly low . . . can be, if 
you wisely choose a Vitamin A con- 
centrate that gives you maximum sta- 
bility, assured uniformity, and there- 
fore low incorporation costs. That 
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old bogey, the H.€.£.* 


* High Cost of Living 


concentrate is Distilled Vitamin A in 
the Natural Ester Form, the one and 
only product of its kind. A natural 
concentrate, distilled from fish liver 
oils but possessing so little of the fish 
oil taste that it cannot impart flavor 
to even the most delicate foods. A 
product that, alone among all con- 
centrated forms of Vitamin A, retains 
the natural oil preservatives, bonded 
to the vitamin like the protective peel 
to the apple. 


* * * 
We'd like to tell you more about Distilled 
Natural Vitamin A Esters and its many unique 
advantages, and about the two types of 
Vitamin D we offer. For one or more of 
these products may help you out-maneuver 
the threat of reduced earnings due to higher 
commodity prices. Write D.P.I. today for a 
copy of “The Story of 
Vitamin A Esters” and 
a reprint of a Fortune 
folder on this product. 
Samples, too, for your 
laboratory if you wish; 
our Service Department 
will be glad to furnish 
technical advice or as- 
sistance. 


Yours on request 


LEARN TO RELY ON D.P.1. FOR THE BEST 
IN OIL-SOLUBLE VITAMINS 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and over 50 process patents. 
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Copyright 1941 by Distillation Products, Inc. 
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‘AT ISN'T LIKE ‘17 


Toway, the U.S. Av’s new basic materials for defense include 


special, new, and lighter armor plate for tanks and airplanes 


impenetrable by machine-gun bullets, 


self-healing’ rubber which seals bullet holes in airplane 


His lanka 


recently diseovered, tougher alloys for the faster - firing 


Ciarand ritle, and 
a new, tibeous glass, A iberglas*, some of whose defense uses 
(not national defense secrets) are pou tured on these pages 
What is Piberglas? It is glass 


in brittle, transparent sheets, it comes in the form of fleecy wool, or 


pure glass, But instead of coming 


in the form of yarn, the tihers of which are finer than human hair 


lt can be woven, twisted, bent, Water and most acids won't 


harm it. It is non-combustible, Ut stapes heat, cold, electricity 
fi short, it makes available the long-known insulating properties 


of glass for many new and toportant uses 


Light, efficient hull-insulation, (as well as other types) made of Fiberglas, can 
save weiuht equivalent to J extea salvos for Id-ineh guns of 6 extra days 
fuel supply for 05,000 ton ft 


S. battleship 


— 


» 
, 


Muscle-propelied infantrymen in trenches symbolized inportant 4, 
material of World War | 


supporting artillery, anti-aircraft, radio, ambulances, quarterimay 


man power Man power heeded, howey 


cavalry, in order to fight 


A MECHANIZED ERA TURNS AMERICA’S DE. 
FENSE PROGRAM TO NEW BASIC MATERIALS 


And Fiberglas is an All-American basic material. It is made 
from minerals native to continental United States. The supply 
of these minerals is inexhaustible. As electrical insulation, it is 
increasing the capacity and dependability of motors and other 
electrical products, As thermal insulation, it brings new efficiency 
to housing, refrigeration, shipbuilding, the chemical, and many 
other process industries 

As a fireproof, rotproof fabric, Fiberglas is proving to be the 
answer for many utility and decorative requirements, And Fiber 


glas Dust-Stops* are the most widely used replaceable air filter 


Yes, Fiberglas is important in peace-time industry in addition 
to its defense uses, Last but not least, the production of Fiberglas 
is being stepped up, Not only to meet usual commercial needs 
but also to meet unusual defense demands, 

Investigate Fiberglas now, Write 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 
Oshawa, Ontarwo 


In U. S$, bombers, miles of wire for lighting, instruments, radio, and ignition 
meet extremes of heat, cold, moisture, vibration. To help lick these cond 
tions, Army and Navy use Fiberglas-insulated wire and cable. 


ree 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Lid., 
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, diesel-propelied tanks supplement military might. Carry own ar- 
y, anti-aircraft, radio, food, wounded. Symbolize important basic 
erial for World War Il-- machine power. Represent combination of 


» new basic materials, including Fiberglas.* 


than 25 army camps, like this one, are 
rmer in winter and cost less to heat, because 
liberglas. As pipe covering, it protects more 
1 200 miles of heating lines and helps save 
for other defense needs. 


S. delivers the goods and Fiberglas insulation 
ps keep the “perishables” fresh. This “C-2”" 
rchantman of the Moore-McCormack line 
s light, firesafe, non-sagging Fiberglas insu- 
on for the refrigerated cargo spaces. 


Fast, light-armored cars like these protect flanks 
of tanks moving into action over rough terrain. 
To help car batteries withstand terrific jounc- 
ing without failure, Army uses Fiberglas- 
equipped batteries. 


Windowless airplane factory, for manufacturing 
even during blackouts, will utilize Fiberglas 
Dust-Stop* Air Filters in air-circulating sys- 
tem. They provide fresh, dustless air for work- 
men, protect precision tools against grime. 


instrument-loaded cockpits, costly engines, need 


protection against destructive rain, sun, wind 


snow, sleet. Army experts are studying how to 


protect these vitals of airplanes with fire-an 
moisture-proof tarpaulins of Fiberglas 


Two basic forms of Fiberglas. Left: Yarn. Right: 


Wool. Each of these basic forms combines va 
able qualities which together give Fiberg 
products their well-known dependability 
superior performance. 


| FIBERGLAS 
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cialization of television a few wecks ago 
(BW—May10'41,p22), the industry’s 
appreciation was barely tepid. ‘The rea- 
son was a shortage of materials, particu- 
larly aluminum, and of engineers and 
technicians, who are being drained off 
into the defense pool. The same situa- 
tion applies to FM, though not so 
acutely. Backers argue that FM_ is 
bound to take precedence over television 
by virtue of having been made sound- 
carrier for it. 

Also, FM sets now on the market are 
pretty well out of the experimental 
stage and up to FCC standards. ‘There 
are around a dozen manufacturers of 
I'M receivers at present, and all appear 
to be planning new lines, though most 
models won't reach the market until 
early fall. Some reduction in the price 


of receivers may be expected, if con- 
sumer demand comes up to par, but 
cuts probably won't be as drastic as has 
been 
FM receivers are now in the hands of 
consumers, most of them in a few metro- 
politan areas. In the future, manufac- 
turers will make monthly sales figures 
available to FMBI. ANI already has 
plans for using these to grease pros- 
pective program sponsors. It will be a 
long time, however, before FM is a 
paying proposition, since audiences will 
be minute compared to those available 
for standard broadcasts. About the high- 
est rate the trafic will bear now for 
choice evening time is $100 an hour. 


A-B-C Challenge 


High inaccuracy rate in 
grade-labeling shown by sepa- 
rate surveys. AMS does testing, 
but won't regrade its own work. 


Summer Rates 
from $5 


Che 


lor many years, large segments of the 
canning and packing industry have re- 
sisted the agitation of consumer groups 
and government bureaus for A-B-C 


Tf va 
tye MN 7 
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EC&M Ribbed-Case (Type SA) Lifting Magnet Handling Baled Scrap 


Here's an investment that pays for itself 
quickly —a universal EC&M Magnet for han- 
dling scrap, pig iron, ingots, rails, pipe, castings, 
kegs of nails and rivets or practically any form of 
magnetic material. Now being used for dozens 
of purposes in speeding up movement of mate- 
rials and saving costs. 


Made with maximum amount of copper it has 
extra high lifting power and so built that it yields 
this high lifting capacity all day long. Bigger 
loads mean more accomplished. 


Tell us about your lifting problem 
so that we may write you fully. 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 
2700 E. 79th Street Cleveland. Ohio 


MOTOR CONTROLS * BRAKES-LIMIT STOPS >MAGNETS 
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rumored. An estimated 25,000 


grade-labeling of canned foo 
position’s biggest talking po 
the difficulty—if not, as som 
impossibility—of grading foo 
ly and consistently. 

In the past, the Food an 
ministration has reported that 
manufacturers give their go 
always tally with those ass) 
by FDA’s own checkers. A 
months ago, ‘lide, advertising trac, n 
azine, essayed a grade-labeling chec,. 
on its own. Tide bought 7 
graded fruits and vegetables anc shipy 
them to Agricultural Marketing Seed 
for regrading (BW —Apr.12’4) 54). 
@ Surveys Compared—Now the St. |, 
Better Business Bureau, cooperating yy: 
bureaus in 13 other cities, ha 
‘Tide’s experiment, buying 275 gra¢ 
cans instead of 72, and sending they : 
the AMS for checking. This is how 


two surveys stack up: 


UDIC of 


Cans 


Better Than 
Declared On 


Grade Grade 
lide Survey 


No Cans 
Percentage 
Better Business 
Bureau Survey 
No. Cans 25 
Percentage 9.09 


166 
60.36 

Obviously, neither survey speaks 
well for the accuracy of grade-labeling 
Better Business Bureaus generally ha 
been impartial in their treatment of ¢! 
grade-labeling controversy. Commenting 
on the results of its survey, the St. Li 
bureau says only, “We feel that t! 
study raises the question whether grad 
labeling, as found today, is a relial 
method for consumer guidance.” 

@ No Check on U.S.—Both these s 
veys were based on foods packed by « 
ners who grade their own products 
cording to Agricultural Marketing Se 
ice standards. ‘They did not include car 
packed under the supervision of a gi 
ernment inspector and labeled not su 
ply Grade A, or B, or C, but “U.S 
Grade —.”” AMS will not regrade cai 
packed under supervision of its own 11 
spectors. Grade-labeling opponents hint 
there might be some interesting disc! 
sures if it did. 

The Better Business Bureau checkup 
revealed, incidentally, some price con 
parisons which may not set too well 
with adherents of the cooperative move 
ment. The bulk of the bureau’s buying 
was done in cooperatives or in a “prom 
inent chain store organization,” for the 
reason that these two sources offered the 
greatest variety of grade-labeled foods 
On every item, according to the bureai 
the chain undersold the co-ops, some 
times by as much as 4¢ on cans identic. 
as to contents, labeled grade, and weight 
Co-op grades showed up only fraction 
ally more accurate than the chain’s un 
der AMS checking. The chain, which 
the survey does not name, was the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
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UNCLE SAM IN THE ADS 


A quick glance through the pages of 
practically amy national magazine is 
‘ikely to disclose at least a half-dozen 
ds built around some uniformed mem- 


ner of the U.S. armed forces. The num- 


obviously is practically unlimited. ‘lo 


help advertisers who want to employ 
military themes or make a point of gov- 


ernment use or approval of their prod 
ucts, the National Better Business Bu- 
rau, Inc. 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, has issued a research bulletin, 
“What Every Advertiser Should Know 
before Implying that the United States 
Government or Its Personnel Approves 
His Goods.” 

The bulletin covers advertising refer- 
ence to all federal departments, bureaus, 


and standards, as well as to the currently- | 
publicized Army and Navy. It’s a sequel | 


to the bulletin the N.B.B.B. did earlier 
this year on the proper use of the flag. 


PARADE BY PM 


Just about everything short of 
crutches has been tried to keep PM, | 


New York’s daily tabloid newspaper- 
news magazine, on its feet. Now its 


backer, philanthropic Marshall Field III, 


is ready for the final heroic treatment, 
a national 32-page weekly called Parade, | 


which will share PM’s staff and costs. 
Field hopes to sell Parade like the 
American Weekly or This Week, as a 
newspaper supplement. (So far no 
papers have signed for it.) Where the 
weekly doesn’t get newspaper distribu- 
tion, it will sell on newsstands at 5¢. 
The big question, of course, is whether 
Parade, unlike PM, will carry advertis- 


ing. The answer is no. Some news- 
papers have shied off weekly supple- | 


ments because they copped the cream of 
the national advertising from Sunday 
editions. Parade’s sponsors will use the 
fact that it offers no advertising compe- 
tition in selling it to papers. 

Although Parade will be wholly 
owned by PM and use much of the 
paper's big name editorial material, 
presumably at no extra cost, Ralph Mc- 
Allister Ingersoll, PM’s editor, will have 
no part in the new venture. Instead, it 
will be headed by R. A. Lasley, the effi- 
ciency expert called in some months 
ago. The date of the weekly’s debut is 
still uncertain. Hopes are that it will 
be in “about ten weeks.” 


29 STATES TAX CIGARETTES 


Maine and Oregon have slapped sales 
taxes on cigarettes, bringing the total of 
states taxing smokes up to 29. Like IIli- 
nois (BW—Jun.7’41,p44), Maine and 
Oregon will collect 2¢ per pack. Oregon 


will use its cigarette money for voca- 
tional training and general welfare work, 
Maine for old-age assistance. 
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“HEADS UP!" 
* 


@ When the section foreman blows his whistle and sings out 
“Heads Up!” the gang picks up tools and moves off the track. 
And if the track they’re working on is the high-speed main 
line they look lively about it, for a train coming down the 
main will be traveling — fast. 


But without the Erie’s section and extra gangs and their 
never-ending tamping of ballast, lining and surfacing, their 
constant inspections and replacement of rails, ties, splice- 
bars, and spikes, the pool-table smoothness that permits high 
speeds with safety would be impossible. 


As it is they vie with one another for the honor of “best 
section on the line”. 


Erie employees are interested in their jobs, interested in 
giving safer, faster service. And they're GO! 
all friendly people—as you'll find when 
you call an Erie agent for information 
—or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President = 
ERIE RAILROAD « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ONLY F-M GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE THINGS 
© Local Engineering Service 


Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


% Ml Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


© A Reputation for Quality Only 
Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


WY Lecal Service 


Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


. 
Check with Our Nearest Branch 


515 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


or Clip the Coupon! 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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PRODUCTION 


From Flour to Guns 


Big Minneapolis mills keep 
machine shop facilities going, 
and retain personnel, by turn- 
ing them over to defense work. 


As consumers grow accustomed to the 
| idea that they cannot expect as many 
automobiles, refrigerators, and other dur- 
able gadgets as they may desire, they 
may soon get an opportunity to adjust 
to an even less palatable idea. Defense 
production can also encroach upon the 
supply and quality of non-durable goods 
such as food and clothing. 

A possible foretaste of things to come 
may be had in developments of recent 
weeks among Minneapolis flour milling 
companies. As yet, however, any curtail- 
ment in flour production or consump- 
tion arising from defense work by millers 
is in the future, since the industry has 
capacity estimated at 30% above poten- 
tial domestic and export requirements. 
@On Subcontracts— Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. has taken its 25-man machine 
shops off maintenance of its milling 
equipment, is now working 24 hours a 
day, days a weck on subcontracts 
for naval antiaircraft 5-in. ordnance 


“HALF-TRAC” 


Capable of climbing 60% grades and 
fording streams 24 ft. deep, the 
Army’s new heavy-duty “Half-Trac” 
went through its paces near Cleveland 
last Friday before a group of Ordnance 
officers and invited guests of White 


Motor Co. The company has just 


components for Northern 
Minnesota's largest defen 
Some of the gun-mount part 
ring gear castings above 100 ir 
are too large for any of North 
machine tools to handle, an 
take months or years to get tl 
equipment. 

Pillsbury’s maintenance shy 
huge machine tools, original 
for keying drive shafts and cei 
waterwheel gears. ‘These are a 
planer and a vertical boring 
swings 96 in. So the big rings, 
and some other parts are 
flour mill for machining, then 
to the pump plant for further « 
@ For Sake of Defense—Philip | 
president of the milling firm, cd 
is not even mildly interestec 
work as a source of revenue, is motiva 
entirely by a desire to contribute to ; 
fense preparation. Thus far, the job} 
caused no inconvenience in the 
mills, because jobbing machine sh 
around town have been able to hand 
all Pillsbury maintenance work. But # 
conditions should make outside assist 
ance less satisfactory, he is prepared 
get along with less maintenancc 

He recognizes that such a contingen 
might lead to loss of output or encroac! 
ment upon quality of product, but 
willing to take his chances with compe 


completed 2,900 Army scout cars five 
months ahead of schedule and is now 
devoting 40% of its capacity to an 
order for 5,700 of the 147-hp. Halt 


Tracs. Power flows through both reat 


tracks and front wheels, produciig 3 
speed of 50 mph., which is reputedh 
15 mph. faster than similar vehicles 1 
the German army. 
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sition for the sake of forwarding defense. 
jn a milling emergency, he points out, it 
ould always be possible to obtain spare 
ts or repair service from the com- 
‘any’s mills in other parts of the country. 
¢ Development Staff—General Mills, 
inc., has gone into defense manufactur- 
ing on a far larger scale than Pillsbury, 
and from a different direction. General 
\fills possesses a mechanical develop- 
ment staff which ordinarily designs tech- 
nical improvements in processing grain, 
ind in all auxiliary plant services such as 
mechanical handling and automatic 
packaging. ‘Then, its usual task is to make 
the requisite equipment. ‘This division 
includes inventors, machine-designers, 
draftsmen, high-skill machinists, and 
toolmakers. To implement this staff, the 
company has a machine shop which it 
admits is one of the best in the country 
for precision work. It has a full range of 
the most modern machine tools. 

Last winter, when Northern Pump 
Co. moved out of its city plant to its 
brand-new factory in the suburbs, Gen- 
eral Mills bought the old plant. Into 
this, it has recently transferred its own 
mechanical development personnel and 
equipment which were formerly housed 
in the four mill. It has increased the 
force by hiring as many top machine 
hands as it could obtain. Precisely what 
this force is doing now is zealously 
guarded from public knowledge by Gen- 
cral Mills, beyond the fact it is working 
on confidential contracts for the Navy. 
¢ Frozen Technique—The management 
proclaims its patriotic desire to partici- 
pate in defense manufacturing, at the 
same time admits that its participation 
is based on plain horse sense. No gift for 
prophecy was required to recognize that, 
for the duration, the techniques of mak- 
ing flour, cereals, and stock feeds are 
probably frozen. 

Machinery to turn out more, cheaper, 
or prettier packages of Wheaties is not 
likely to rate high priorities for stainless 
steel, electric motors, and other scarce 
materials. A draft-age machinist em- 
ployed in making tools to boost the al- 
ready excessive national capacity for 
flour milling is unlikely to draw an in- 
dustrial deferment from his local board. 
¢ Shift to War Work—Rather than sup- 
port this expensive and painstakingly ac- 
cumulated staff of engineers oa me- 
chanics in relative idleness, the company 
undertook to shift it over to war work. 
As yet it has not transferred the main- 
tenance mechanical department to de- 
fense production, and currently has no 
intention of doing so. General Mills’ 
management has always in the back of 
its head, however, the knowledge that if 
ever its Minneapolis mills need parts or 
emergency service unobtainable locally, 
the company can draw on Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Wichita Falls, or Vallejo for 
help. Or, it could even shut down its 
Minneapolis mills and still get ample 


par 


output of its consumer products from its | 
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ITS STRENGTH IS IN ITS SHAPE 


% Pound for pound of weight, Page Winged Channel Posts are strongest and render 
longest service. These posts—specially developed for use with chain link fence—are 
shaped to give them greater resistance to pull and strain, and thus help to sofe- 
guard your investment in property protection. Only Page distributors can supply them. 
© Only Page provides localized engineering and erecting service. Page Fence is distrib- 
uted by 102 responsible firms which own and operate their own plants—local busi- 
ness men, technically trained, long experienced and permanently interested in every 
job they handle. @ Write for “Fence Facts,” to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, 


Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 
See aCCO advertisement in this issue, page 48 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize a single de- 


partment or a whole business 
- + » plan and control its 
workings . . . provide and 
maintain the most happy and 
efficient personnel. 


How to keep the life-blood 
flowing in business .. . where 
and how to get money... 
how to utilize it... how to 
keep the business in sound 
financial condition. 


How to reduce credit losses 
. . handle the important ele- 
ments of credit policy ... 
modernize your collection sys- 
tem .. . write better letters 
. +. + put the company’s cor- 
respondence on & more eco- 
nomical and effective basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 
. . » improve the sales organi- 
zation . . . develop promotion 
ideas . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
. conserve and direct your 

energies .. . and how to han- 

die scores of problems, 

and large, detailed aspects of 

these important fields of busi- 

ness activity. 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this new, care 


fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac- 
tical home-study course and reference library in success- 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


Baw this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of ail 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 
Wouldn't you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 

The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Librar 

From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc 
cessful methods of modern business management. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 
Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. _If this 10-day test shows value, pay in smal! 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon toda 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMEN’ 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is oie, or return the hooks post 
paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in al! lines 
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off your dock 
30% 
FASTER 


“One man wheels crates onto 

—with less the Globe Lift at Ruud 

a factory in Philadel- 
a. 


breakage 


GLOBE Loading 
Dock Lifts save 
manual lifting, save 
time, cut loading 
costs. 

WRITE TODAY for 
illustrated booklet 
of typical installa- « 
tions and cost sav- © 
ings reported by He presses a switch. The Lift 
leading stores, fac- automatically raises crates to 
tories, warehouses, truck level for one-man load- 
etc. ing. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 E. Mermaid Lene E. Court at Ist Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowa 


IMPROVED VALVE OPERATION 


Nordstrom Valves make use of the 
scientific principle known as Pascal's 
Law: “a unit pressure applied to the 
liquid contained in a sealed vessel is 
transmitted to every part of the liq- 
vid with undiminished force many 
times, depending on the area of the 
interior of the vessel.” 


| 


other mills scattered from California to 


New England. 


To General Mills executives, trained 


to rely upon engineering advances in 


peacetime, almost any alternative would 
be preferable to losing their mechanical 
development staff. 


Reclaimed Copper 


Process for extraction of 
metal from stamp-mill tailings 
has given hope to hard-hit area 
and added a supply source. 


New hope for one of the nation’s 
least publicized “blasted areas” and an 
unexpected source of millions of pounds 
of badly needed copper for defense are 
promised by the Keck process for ex- 
tracting the metal from millions of tons 
of “waste” stamp-mill tailings in North- 
em Michigan’s Lake Copper Country. 

The tailings, which consist mainly of 


| much weathered, highly oxidized amyg- 


| daloidal 
| commercially unworkable. 


(almond-shaped) sands, were 
Then Walter 
k.. Keck, associate professor at Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology at 
Houghton, Mich. (right in the heart of 
the copper country), and his research as- 


| sociates devised a flotation process inex- 


pensive enough in operation to reclaim 


FA TGRINST LEAKAGE 


Stzes: 
ie” To 30” 


STRAIGHT 
way 
MULTIPORT 
a. 


ASK FOR 
BULLETIN 
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THE EASIEST-T0-CLOSE VALVE 


Just as hydraulic auto hoists and hydraulic 
elevators raise their load, the principle of 
Nordstrom Valves permits lifting of the plug 
should it ever become too tight to turn. But 
the plug never separates from its seat of 
lubricant. A stick of lubricant is inserted 
under the top lubricant screw. Tightening the 
screw applies hydraulic pressure. None of 
the line contents can intrude and prevent 
seating of the plug. A quarter-turn complete- 
ly opens or closes valve. Nordstroms keep 
upkeep down. 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE co. 

A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


NORDSTROM 
Lubticated. PLUG 


VALVES 


WHEEL SPINNER 


Latest airplane safety device up for 
testing is a hydraulic motor which js 
designed to set the landing whcels of 
planes revolving before they touct 
ground, thus reducing jar and chance 
of tire-blowouts. Invented by Charles 
H. Roberts, of Burbank, Calli 
device is installed within the wheels 
It is powered by a 2-hp. hydraulk 
motor in which high-compressioi 
fluid is the motive force. 


the five to eight pounds of copper i 
each ton of sand and still show a prof 
under the pegged price of 12¢ per |b 

e@ Story of Frustration—Why tail 
should be worked, and not addition 
new ore from the deep mines of the 
Upper Peninsula, is a story of frustratior 
which goes back almost to the last war 
Briefly, as some of the copper workin 
bored into the earth’s crust below the 
one-mile level, as in the famous Calumet 
& Hecla Mine, expenses rose, working 
conditions became intolerable, and min 
ers were laid off. 

With copper at 15¢, profitable mu 

ing is possible; with copper at 12¢ and 
lower, as it was for too many 
copper operations in the district were 
confined to mines with high-yield ores, 
as they are to this day. 
e Here Is the Process—In the flotation 
process, which is a new and original 
enough modification of similar processes 
used in gold operations and others to 
be the subject of patent applications, 
finely ground ores are mixed with water 
and certain chemicals called “‘collectors.” 
The resultant mixture goes to a tank in 
which bubbles are forced upwards to 
form a froth on the surface. 

"he bubbles carry with them particles 
of copper and copper compounds w hich 
are skimmed off and captured. ‘There 
have been froth-producing collectors for 


yvecals 
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Pts Obtained—Right now, 1,400 
tons of the almond-shaped sands are 
being treated in each day's operation, 
roducing from 7,000 to 11,000 Ib. of 
copper worth $840 to $1,320. It is esti- 
mated that there are enough of these 
ands to keep 300 men steadily em- 
ployed 300 days a year for 10 years. 
Meanwhile, work is going forward at 
Michigan College of Mining and in the 
laboratories of the mining companies to 
find ways and means of separating cop- 

+ economically from certain refractory 
ores which will not as yet release their 
embedded metal at a profit under the 
artificial price of 12¢. 

Meanwhile, too, an appeal is being 
made to governmental price-fixing agen- 
cies for a 3¢ bonus (over and above the 
standard 12¢) on “newly mined addi- 
tions to current production” of the Lake 
Country, the underlying theory being 
that the nation needs all the copper it 
can get and that the bonus will be 
cheaper in the long run than relief. 


unnamed new collectors came 
y were too expensive for the 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


In 1938, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board published “Research—A Na- 
tional Resource: Part I—Relation of the 
Federal Government to Research.” In 
December of the same year, the Board 
illocated funds to the National Research 
Council for a further study, the results 
of which are now ready as “Research— 
\ National Resource: Part I[—Industrial 
Research,” covering the subject thor- 
oughly as to methods and results under 
free enterprise in the United States; 
less thoroughly, as to foreign nations. 
lhe fact-filled 370-page book is available 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, $1. Part III of the 
series, to cover ““Business Research,” is 
still in preparation. 


STEEL FABRICATED ON SITE 


All structural steel for the recently 
completed 300x100-ft. plant of Cana- 
dian Lincoln Electric Co., at Leaside, 
Ont. (subsidiary of Lincoln Electric, 
Cleveland), was cut to size and shape, 
fabricated, and erected right on the job 
site. Although original plans called for 
the normally desirable procedure of 
fabricating all steel in the shop before 
shipment, unforeseen priority-induced 
delays caused the company to turn to 
the acetylene cutting flame for sizing 
and shaping and to its own arc-welding 
equipment for fabrication and erection. 
Success of the undertaking presents in- 
teresting possibilities to contractors not 
only for buildings but for bridges and 
other structures—particularly when the 
other fellow’s priorities get in the way 
ot deliveries of shop-fabricated steel. 
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y years, but until the Keck process | 


secret? 


a! 


Blueprints, plans, and dies are safer when 


your plant is enclosed with Cyclone Fence 


W'! 1H Cyclone Fence you can make 
every person who enters or leaves 
your plant show credentials at closely 
guarded gates. Thus it helps your watch- 
men guard every part of the plant from 
thieves, saboteurs and snoopers. Cyclone 
does this job dav and night—efficiently and 
economically. Cyclone Fence is built for 
long life—made as nearly tamper-proof as 
possible. Before vou buy any fence, it will 
pay you to consider some of the features 
that make this famous fence so durable. 
WIRE MESH—made of heavy, rust-resistant 
copper steel wire. Galvanized to provide 


Notice how key locks 
barbed wire in exten- 
sion arm. Wires are 
easily adjusted. 


Spring coupling in top 
rails allows expansion 
and contraction—pre- 
vents damage. 


additional protection against weathering. 
POS PS—H-column steel—-strongest possible 
construction for its weight—set in concrete 
bases that frost can’t weaken 
FOP RAILS—tubular steel. Spring cou- 
plings compensate for expansion and con- 
traction—prevent broken and bent rails 
EX TENSION ARMS Several types are 
available. Barbed wire is locked in by key 
inserted at end of arm. This allows adjust 
ment of wires. 
GATES—Strong and well-braced. Cyclone’s 
ball and socket hinge permits free swing 
ing, prevents dragging. 
ERECTION SERVICE Cyclone factory 
trained erection crews are on our own pay- 
roll and we are responsible tor their work 
DO YOU KNOW how little Cyclone pro 
tection costs? We can provide fence of fa 
mous Cyclone quality at a price comparable 
to any of similar weight. Cvclone has many 
types of fence to choose from. Get the facts 
now. Send for our big, free book on fence. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, lil. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types-—-for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
‘ou need this valuable book. 
uy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer 


CycLone Fence 

Waukegan, Ill. Derr. 461 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “ Your 
Fence—-How to Choose It--How to Use It.” 


tate; () Playground; [] Residence; [] School. 
Approximately 


CYCLONE FENCE 


UNITED STATES § 
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TASTELESS 


PAPER 
Sip 


Who wants to eat paper, anyway? No- 


body. That’s the point. But ordinary 


paper has a “papery” taste that is often 


picked up by the food wrapped in it. 
Not so Patapar. That is why so many 
makers Butter 


butter depend on it. 


offers a clear test of Patapar’s remark- 


able tasteless quality. 


Let your mind play 
with this thought 


Patapar is not only tasteless, but also 
odorless, grease-resisting, insoluble, and 
of these 


- yes — boilproof! Because 


5 features, many new uses are contin- 
ually turning upin laboratories, machine 
shops, farms, manufacturing plants. If | 
this starts a line of thought, write us. 
Outline a tough job for 

paper. See what Patapar 

can do. We'll gladly send 

test sheets of the size, 
weight and finish rec- 
ommended for your 


spe- Look for this 


Keymark on 


cial purpose. food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: 340 Broent St, Sen Francia 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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NEW PRODUCTS, 


Piped Air Conditioning 


The Carrier Conduit Weathermaker 
is a new system of summer and winter 
air conditioning by means of which fully 


conditioned air is distributed through- 


out a building from a central station 
through small conduits no larger than 
an wt steam pipe—“‘one-ninth the 
size of former ducting.” Importance of 
the high-velocity transmission of condi- 
tioned air is three-fold (1) ease of in- 
stallation in old as well as new build- 
ings; (2) increase of rentable area per- 
mitted; (3) decrease in maintenance. 
The maker is Carrier Corp., Syracuse. 


Tool Holder 


To give the Multipurpose Tool (BW 
—Jan.15°40,p48) an even wider scope of 


usefulness, the maker, H & H Research 
Co., 12540 Twelfth St., Detroit, is 
bringing out the Multipurpose Stand for 
the senior model. Once the tool is 
clamped into place, the operator can use 
both hands to hold his work against the 
reciprocating file or other metal remover. 


Textile Waterproofer 


Faced with shortages in natural rub- 
ber and certain synthetic materials used 
in coating textiles to render them water- 
proof—as in shower curtains, raincoats, 
baby pants, laboratory aprons, etc.—M. 
Wyle Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has developed the new Mello-Sheen 
Process, requiring none of the scarce 
materials. It waterproofs, yet does not 
stiffen, practically any fabric. 


Blower Control 


With the new Master Blowertrol con- 
nected to any forced-air heating installa- 
tion, the blower motor starts only when 
the furnace bonnet temperature reaches 
115 F. As the bonnet temperature 
rises beyond that, the blower gradually 
accelerates and reaches full speed only 
when the temperature reaches 155 and 
above. When the temperature drops to 
145, the blower speed begins to taper 
off automatically. As developed by 
White Mfg. Co., 2362 University Ave., 


PLASTICS 


ANUFACTURERS EVERYWHEK! have 
found in Durez phenolic 
compounds and resins the answer 
uct and production problems. D 
created economies for producers of essep- 
tial aircraft and automotive parts, business 
machines, communication equipment. 
cameras, refrigerators, textile machinery: 
for manufacturers of waterproof, weather. 
proof plywood, grinding wheels, printing 
inks, paint and lacquer varnishes 
tive coatings; a host of other prod 

For nineteen years Durez has 
leader in the plastics industry; in th 
velopment of new materials as we 
the advancement and improvement of ex- 
isting ones. Yet Durez plastic materials 
cannot be considered a cure-all for the 
fortunate deficiency of defense materials 
They are simply versatile synthetic resin 
products which are filling a wide range 
of industrial needs—can fill an even wider 
one! 

In close cooperation with custom mold- 
ers of plastics, technieal engineers and 
chemists . . . the Durez engineering staff 
is constantly striving to render still greater 
service. A pioneer organization in the 
plastics industry, we are consistently in 
creasing our contributions to the field 
measuring up to the progressive reputa- 
tion of that identifying mark of quality 
DUREZ. 


Durez phenolic resins are used for: 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS ADHESIVES 


PLYWOOD BONDING PRINTING INKS 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


LAMINATING VARNISHES 


PAINTS 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
66 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others —How 
Durez plastics have 
helped many leading 
manufacturers make bet- 
ter products and boost 
sales is told in a new 
booklet, “It’s a New 
Business Custom.” It's 
interesting reading and 
you may find it valuable 
reading! A request on 
your business letterhead 
will bring your copy by 
return mail, 


DUREZ 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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st. Paul, Minn., the outfit comprises a 
variable-speed blower pulley and ther 
mostatic controls. 

Self-Sharpening Knife 


Industrial as well as home uses open 


up for the Kan Kut Self-Sharpening | 
Knife, new product of the Kan Kut Co., | 


620 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. Inside its 
Durez plastic handle is a spring-steel 


sharpening device. Pull the blade back, 
and it is sharpened; push it out, and it is | 


ready for instant use. 


Self-Charging Radios 


Standard dry batteries in three new | 
self-charging Stewart-Warner portable | 
radios promise to give a year’s service. | 
Explanation is a battery charger built | 
into each set without increasing all-over | 


size. An additional feature developed by 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, for one 
of the sets is a removable section con- 
taining the batteries which facilitates its 
use as a table model when connected 
with an AC or DC power line. 


Color Combiner 


By turning the three superimposed | 


disks of the ““Color Helm” (1941 edition 
of the “Guide to Correct Color Combi- 
nation”) to different positions, anyone 


can get 13,824 color combinations, in- 
cluding five degrees of contrast. ‘The 
new product of Fiatelle, Inc., Ridge- 
wood, N. J., is pictured in front of the 
sheet on which the component parts 


were lithographed by American Color- | 


type Co., Clifton, N. J. 
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He says he could dray it 
faster himself 


@ As communication was made easier 
and quicker, the customers of Amer- 
ican manufacturers learned to expect 
faster delivery of their orders. Pro- 
duction had to be accelerated and 
transportation streamlined to meet 
the demands of the twentieth century. 

Shipping Containers, to conform with 
the order of the day, have also under- 
gone important changes. Research, 
skillful container designing and the 
use of more efficient materials have 
helped manufacturers of nearly every 
type of product increase handling and 


shipping speed, reduce material and 
labor costs and eliminate damage 
claims. 

Yet, many products are still penal- 
ized by being shipped in antiquated 
or home-made boxes and crates. By 
utilizing the facilities of the nearest 
General Box laboratory you can be 
sure that unnecessary shipping delays 
and expense are avoided—that the 
advantages of faster, safer, lower-cost 
shipping are provided. Why not send 
for the details today? 

There’s no obligation. 


This booklet shows how products similar to yours are shipped in 
Genera! Boxes, crates or specially designed containers. Mail the coupon 
for your copy —it may help you give your products extra advantages. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Ge 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


( ) Send a free copy of the new booklet “How 
Research Can Save $$ for You.” 


( ) Have a General Box engineer call. 
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DIVERSIFIED LABOR 
EASES MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS IN 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N. J. 


No difficulty obtaining skilled and unskilled 
labor here. Plenty of machinists, die-makers, 
welders and other specialized craftsmen 
in this area. Excellent living. educational, 
recreational facilities for all. Cheap fuel, 
power. No sales, personal income or cor- 
porate earnings tax. 


Strategically located—only 30 miles to New 
York, 60 to Philadelphia. 


Bee Line distribution to all points of the 
map—express highways. four major rail- 
roads, deep water channels for shipping to 
coastal, South American and other ports. 


Several excellent industrial sites rit in 
PERTH AMBOY, WOODBRIDGE, CARTERET, 


y 30 ft. channel, the 
.. Lehigh, CRRNJ a express highways. 


Inquire now! 


Some Industrial Leaders Located Here 


American Cyanamid—American Smeiting & Refining— 
A arber Asphalt—Bond Clothes— 
Buffalo Tank—Carborundum—Carter’s Liver Pilis—Celo- 
tex — Chesebrough — duPont — Ferodo—F lako—General 
Cable—Hercules Powder—Iinterwoven—Johnson & John- 
son—Mack Trucks—Modess—Mutual Sunset Lamp—New 
Jersey Fulgent—Personal Products—Seaboard Refrac- 
tories—Sqibb—Tampax—Triangle Conduit & Cable— 
U. S. Metals—Zonite—and others. 


For information phone New 
Brunswick 553 or address 


PETER M. KROEGER 


Industrial Commissioner, Board of Freeholders, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


co 


COUNTY, N. J. 


A SHORT-CUT TO 
THE PRIMARY MARKETS 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


STRATEGICALLY ANSWERS PRODUCTION 


AND DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


Cities in Middlesex County include Carteret, 
Dunellen, Metuchen, Milltown, New Brunswick, 
Perth Amboy, Raritan Township, Sayreville, 
South Amboy, South Plainfield, South River, 
Woodbridge. 
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COMMODITIES 


‘Wheat Bonanza 


But railroads find farmers’ 
$684,000,000 crop a headache 


and ration cars to combat nation- 


_ al storage problem. 


Farmers will pocket at least $684,- 
000,000 from the bumper 1941 winter 
wheat crop. That is the indication, any- 
how, with the Department of Agricul- 
ture this week estimating a harvest of 
697,692,000 bu., largest save one (787,- 
000,000 bu. in 1931) since the last war. 
And the nicest part of all is that the 
$684,000,000 income is guaranteed by 
Uncle Sam, who will lend farmers an 
average of 98¢ a bu. on any wheat they 
don’t want to sell on the open market— 
and who wouldn’t take the 98¢ in case 
the open market wasn’t that good? 

‘That bushel loan price of 98¢ results 
from the recently-voted 85%-of-parity 
loan program—with national parity esti- 
mated at $1.15 as of July 1. To meet 
varying conditions at all terminal and 
shipping points over the country, a 
schedule of additional differentials above 
and below the national average loan 
price was established. ‘These vary from 
$3¢ at Idaho terminals to $1.16 at Vir- 
ginia storage plants. Wheat stored at 
Chicago terminals will bring $1.15. 
@ Further Payments—In addition, farm- 
ers will receive parity and conservation 
payments from the government amount- 
ing to 18¢, so the wheat grower who 
plays ball with Secretary Claude Wick- 


_ ard would receive a total return equal to 


| gency. 


full parity for the first time since the 
early 1920's. Price of the cereal grain 
in the past few weeks has been strong 
as traders hastened to narrow the dif- 
ferential between loan return and cur- 
rent market quotations. 

Washington hears that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is preparing a farm 
bill which would make the 85% parity 
loan program a permanent part of the 
farm ae during the present emer- 

ontroversy already is active 
over the proposed bill—some contend 
that full parity should be given in any 
such permanent measure, while others 
insist continuance of high loans would 
only accentuate the surplus problem. 
@ Acreage Cut Is Proposed—Naturally 
higher government payments would 
stimulate production. But we don’t need 
more wheat. So the Department of 
Agriculture, a short time ago, told of 
plans “to aid farmers in meeting the 
problems of export market losses and 
mounting surplus” by reducing the 1942 
national wheat acreage allotment by 


11.3% to 55,000,000 acres. T)icoret 
ically, this allotment is adjusted cach 
year so that, with the prospectiy ,' 
over, it would provide wheat enow. |; fo; 
normal domestic consumption, 1\)r:na] 
exports, and at least a 30% ve 
Exports of wheat and flour from the 


U.S. in the first three months ot | 94] 
were negligible—only 8,116,000 | 
Total domestic consumption pis ex 
ports for the crop year ending June 3( 
probably will be about 700,000,000 bu.. 
and that would leave about 400,000).000 
bu. of old wheat unused. With a carn 
over of 400,000,000, a winter wheat 
crop now estimated at virtually ~()0, 
000,000, and allowing for a spring 
wheat yield of about 200,000,000, the 
supply for the 1941-42 crop year would 
come to a back-breaking total of about 
1,300,000,000 bu. 
© Storage Problem—With the bumper 
winter wheat crop now beginning to 
move to market, the railroads and the 
terminal elevator men are having night 
mares (BW—May10’41,p46). Of the 
400,000,000 bu. carryover, about 250). 
000,000 bu. is in the hands of the fed 
eral government. Much of this is in 
elevators to which the present winter 
wheat harvest normally would move 


The railroads don’t want to load 


freight cars at country sidings and then 
find, on shipping it to destination, that 
there isn’t any elevator space to unload 


ANOTHER FIRST 


To the “polls” on May 31 went Lewis 
Morgan, owner of a 300-acre farm in 
upstate New York, along with thou- 
sands of other wheat raisers. By a vote 
of about 8 to 1, they empowered the 
Department of Agriculture to invoke 
marketing quotas for wheat for the 
first time under the present farm law. 
If they had turned down the quotas, 
they would have lost juicy loans and 
benefit payments from Washington. 
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i. The government is trying frantically 
to get its wheat out of elevators in the 
winter wheat belt to make room, but 
ability to ship to Gulf ports or eastern 
storage is limited. Thus many farmers 
fce the disagreeable prospect of being 
forced to store on the farm, at least for 
a time 
e Test for Railroads—Next week the real 
est for which the nation’s railroads have 
been waiting will begin. Government 
eration of the carriers looms as a pos- 
ible penalty for any hesitancy on the 
sart of the roads. For many months, the 
jssociation of American Railroads has 
yeen planning, scheduling trains, and 
prompting members to comply with its 
plans for speedier freight movements. 
’ First move of the A.A.R. was to order 
all available freight cars to “60 West.” 
if they could find shipments, they might 
carry a cargo on the westward journey. 
Otherwise they were to be sent empty. 
Asa result, the seven principal railroads 
in the winter wheat region now have 
around 25,000 surplus boxcars immedi- 
ately available for use. Carriers say, 
“We'll be able to furnish all the cars 
you need for transportation of wheat but 
won't be able to spare a single one for 
wheat storage. We will check daily on 
the number of cars at each terminal ele- 
vator and on the empty space. When a 
congestion appears, your terminal will 
be subject to an embargo which won't 
be lifted until you get cleaned up.” 
¢ Facilities on Farm—F'arm storage facil- 
ities have increased. Growers can col 
lect 7¢ a bushel for storing wheat on the 
farm in approved bins (the public ele 
vator charge for storing and handling 
gain during the loan term) and have 
been applying this advance on the pur- 
chase of circular grain storage bins (com- 
monly called “Wallace’s pillboxes’’). 
Several authorities estimate that this 
farm space plus empty space in public 
elevators will about equal the estimated 
vield of the new crop. But in transporting 
the new and old crop simultaneously, 
the A.A.R. intends to make good use of 
its recently-devised elaborate embargo 
and permit system, which it may invoke 
whenever shippers begin to load beyond 
the ability of consignees to unload. 
Under this plan, shippers may be al- 
lotted box cars for movement of their 
grain only under license issued upon 
proof that storage space is available. 
Then when the shipments reach the ter- 
minals they are to be unloaded imme- 
diately and the empty cars returned at 
once to bring another load. 
¢ Solid Wheat Trains—Further to save 


time, the wheat cars will be linked to- 
gether into a solid wheat train, sent to 
Chicago where the entire train is trans- 
ferred as a unit to an eastern railroad 
which hauls it to the seaboard. ‘The 
cmpty train is returned immediately to 
Chicago, thence to the West. The solid 
trains are expected to slice round-trip 
time in half. Switching is cut to a mini- 
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mum, grain doors in cars are not re 
moved at the destination, and no time 
is lost in reloading. 

Farmers expect to sell their crop to 
the local elevators and aren’t concerned 
with details of the licensing or move- | 
ment plans. Grain shippers at the 
l'rans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
meeting at Wichita, Kan., last week op- | 
posed the licensing system. A represent- 
ative of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
speculated on the confusion which 
might result from the allotment of stor- 
age permits for cars that are sold and 
resold in transit and diverted to desti- 
nations where arrangements haven't 
been made to receive them. At the 
meeting, L. M. Betts, manager of the 


| 


\W/ HEREVER tacking, stapling or fasten- 
ing is done—in pliant or shipping room 
—Model T-1 HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but safer! Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2". 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact 
Easily portable. Self-contained. Flust 
Submit your tack- 
Ask for Folder. 


MFG. 5130 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
co. CHICAGO. ILL. 


front for close spaces. 
ing problems. 


A.L.HANSE 


BAKER TRUCKS speed handling 
at Woh Amenucan 


North American B-25 T 
engine Bomber dressed 
camouflage paint of the United 

States Army Air Corps. 


Above: Baker Trucks removing 
a die from one of the drop- 
hammers with the use of a 
winch. Same truck quickly 3 
carries die to storage area. ” 


Below: Aerial view of North American 

Aviation’s huge Inglewood, California 

ig factory. Vast areas and heavy hand! ng 

# operations of aircraft plants emphasize 
2 the need for Baker Trucks. 


@ Geared for highest 
efficiency in turning out 
fighting planes for the 
United States and Great 
Britain, the huge modern 
plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc., at Ingle- 
wood, California, uses 
every available means for 
stepping up production. 
Baker Trucks are called 
into service in the busy 
drop-hammer department, where they make short work of 
removing and installing heavy dies, carrying them rapidly to 
and from the outside storage area. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET a * * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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| car service division of the Association 
_ of American Railroads assured shippers 
| that “‘railroads are ready to move all the 
winter wheat crop that can be unloaded 
promptly at its destination.” 


COMMODITIES IN WARTIME 


The 1941 edition of the Commodity 
Year Book (Commodity Research Bu- 
reau, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York, 
$7.50) for the first time compares suc- 
cinctly and adequately the recent price 
' L j FE movements, supply, demand, and other 

essential data in each raw material with 

B EG] N + AT | @) oO similar statistics covering the first World 
War. With a cnmmediy price index 

chart to picture the sudden ks made 

HE hardy cork oak tree gives — during pte war since 1760, the Year 
generously. Every 8 or 10 years Book features a study of war-time con- 
the thick outer bark is stripped from _ trol of commodities and brings up to 
its trunk. After each stripping this date price controls, development of sub- 
outer bark is gradually renewed stitutes, quota agreements, priorities, ra- 


nis h . tioning, and control of exports. 
from within. Each succeeding yield As usual, each commodity, alphabet- 


improves in quality and quantity ically from alcohol to zinc, is allotted 
until, at around age 100, the tree space for thorough discussion, then pre- 
is at its best and so continues for sented statistically in tabular form to 


reveal monthly figures useful to the 
trade and to traders. 
Incidentally, you would hardly expect 


The ancient Greeks and Romans a tome of this weighty character to Cap- 
tivate the keyhole columnists. Yet night- 


knew th clusive properties of j 
pray Hor or “ hgh * pom prowling Walter Winchell was so taken 
: — +a with the volume’s contention that in- 


for wine vessels. Today, insured by visible ration cards are being handed to 
the AIU in the warehouses of Portu- the populace that he gave it a “What 
gal, Spain and Northern Africa, it | Next?” in his daily column. 

is shipped all over the world, much | 


wie a States, for a F N A N e E 


Our worldwide organization makes 
available simplified coverage in 
American companies on properties x 

and products in far corners of the Tryout for U 30 
earth. Companies not now using our First competitive-bid sale 


facilities to protect their foreign in- | of utilities securities under new 


terests are invited to confer with us , A 
through their insurance brokers or SEC rule will test some theories 


another half century and more, giv- 
ing of itself. 


agents. and create some problems. 
AMERICAN Public utilities, underwriters, and in- 
INTERNATIONAL vestors are due for an interesting—and 
UNDERWRITERS possibly revealing—experience within the 
CORPORATION next few days. The occasion will be the 


first sale of public utility securities on 
Now Vork San Francisco competitive ids under the Securities 
oe. ee wary = I. and Exchange Commission’s new rule 
ee : U-50, and the issuer will be the New 

‘ York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
« Rilo, The issue is large enough to be pretty 
“a, important under any circumstances, in- 
volving $35,393,000 of refunding bonds 
and $10,000,000 of preferred stock of 
| which $6,000,000 will redeem outstand- 
| ing preferred and $4,000,000 will go 


% into new capital. Yet chief attention will 

attach to the competitive bids. 
@ Schools of Thought—The investment 
banking fraternity, abetted by many 
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SURg ly 
¢ 


students of underwriting and 
tion outside the business, | 
contended that bidding for \tijit, 
curities would have unfortuna: 
far outweighing the theoreti 
tages (BW—Nov.30'40,pp41 
the SEC ruled against the bankers. 4), 
the compulsory bidding rule f.; utilin 
securities went into effect on 

Now it’s to be put to the test 

In general, it will work son 

follows: A utility will apply to t 
for the green light on certain 
Just as soon as investment bankers | 
about the financing, they will for 
dicates with a view to submitting 
Once the commission tells the 
may proceed, the issuing company wij 
invite tenders 10 days from date. Mean, 
while, any banker who wants to be safe 
from prosecution for misrepresentation 
or failure to disclose material facts in the 
sale of the securities must make a “te. 
sonable investigation” of all pertinent 
facts. 
@ What Is Involved—This investigation 
may involve an accounting checkup, an 
engineering survey, and certainly a look. 
see by the lawyers. Cost of such studies 
must be borne by the individual house, 
not by the syndicate. Thus any banker 
willing to assume the risks of the bus. 
ness may go ahead without an investig:. 
tion, and most small outfits will rely on 
the investigations made by larger men. 
bers of their syndicates. Meanwhile, 
these bigger firms are shouldering a 
added cost of doing business while, at 
the same time, it’s a leadpipe cinch that 
their gross and net margins on the com 
petitive deals—even when they are thd 
successful bidders—will be narrower thar 
in the past. 

All the big banking houses are famil- 
iar with competitive bidding, of course, 
because they have been using this 
method for years in municipal securities 
and in railroad equipment trust issues 
But these are specialized securities of 
very high grade, low yield, spaced matu 
rities, and extraordinary appeal to larg: 
institutional investors. Successful bid 
ders can turn over their commitments in 
a few hours by placing large blocks with 
d handful of buyers if the pric> is right 
@ Union Terminals—In the last coupk 
of years, however, competitive bidding 
has become prevalent on union terminal 
properties of railroads—a type of security 
much more nearly comparable to utilit 
issues than municipals and equipment 
trusts. It has been very common fo 
bidders to “crowd the market” and to 
learn, after a few days, that they have 
bid so high that they can’t resell at 4 
profit to astute institutional buyers. 

That raises an interesting point on 
utility bidding. Will the syndicates bid 
just as high as they feel they can go with 
a chance of retailing the issue at a nar 
row profit? Or may they e in bids that 
they know are just a wee bit skimpy on 4 
chance of “‘stealing” the deal in a cast 
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where all the other groups do the same 
thing? é M 
e RFC Will Bid, If Necessary—The lat- 
ter contingency must have been in the 
minds of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
oficials who announced, shortly after 
SEC promulgated U-50, that RFC 
would bid if it appeared that the agency's 
support was necessary. i 
Then, too, there is another possibility 
that will tend to keep the bids high. In- 
surance companies can pool slices of 


their idle investment funds and bid for | 
entire issues. Or they can name a bank- 


ing house as their agent, authorizing the 
banker to go up to a certain figure and 
promising to take the bonds at a price 
fractionally above what the agent is 
obliged to pay. 

e Precarious—All in all, it promises to be 
a complicated and precarious business. 
Yet banking houses like Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., Smith, Barney & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. that have been ar- 
dent opponents of compulsory bidding 
(favoring the old method of direct ne- 
gotiation) have resigned themselves to 
Washington’s ruling and will bid on 
such issues as they want to buy, although 
they are not promising to go into syndi- 


cates for every flotation that comes along. | 


Over SEC Hurdle 


International Paper Co.'s 
bond sale to insurance compan- 
ies accomplishes some aims of 
refunding balked by commission. 


Blocked by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission some months ago 
when it undertook an over-all refunding 
and capital simplification plan, Interna- 
tional Paper Co. this week announced a 
program which accomplished a part of 
the original purpose. This was done 


through sale of $26,500,000 first lien | 


and general mortgage 38% bonds (due 
in 1956) to four insurance companies. 
The plan advanced by the company a 
year ago involved the whole ramified cor- 
porate structure of International Paper 
& Power Co., International Paper Co., 
International Hydro-Electric System, 
and Hudson River Power Corp. (for- 


merly International Hydro-Electric 
Corp.). It involved borrowing of some 
$44,000,000 on new securities and 


through bank loans. 

@ Orphaned Bonds—Stumbling — block 
was an out-of-one-pocket-and-into-the- 
other arrangement between  Interna- 
tional Paper Co. and Hudson River 
Power. The latter had assumed bonds 
of the former in an amount of some- 
thing over $14,000,000. In order to pay 
off these $14,000,000-odd of orphaned 
International Paper bonds, Hudson 
River Power was to sell $8,000,000 of its 
own first mortgage bonds and $7,000,- 
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HECK the performance of your 

roof coatings-——for service, initial 
cost, labor cost and frequency of ap- 
plication. 

Compare this cost and service with 
the performance of CAREYCLAD 
Coating, which exhaustive tests have 
demonstrated to be at least twice as 
durable as other standard roof coa:- 
ings. You may find here another 


means of reducing overhead costs 
and increasing net profits. The labor 
cost in applying a good coating is 
no more than that involved in using 
an inferior product. 

CAREYCLAD offers industry a new 
kind of roof protection—it covers and 
renews composition roofing, makes 
a tougher, longer-lasting coating for 
metal roofs. Write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN CANADA 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD 


Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P 0 


How to overcome 


the 20 basic problems 


of personal selling 


Here’s a book to help any salesman improve his sales 
and earnings by use of a workable technique based on 
the 20 principal problems encountered in personal selling. 
In an entirely new approach, based on an intensive study 
of actual sales interviews and salesmen’s methods, a 20- 
point program of better methods is developed that may 
types of goods and 


be applied in selling all 


services. Each point or problem is 


analyzed, good and poor methods of handling it are contrasted, and practical “routines” 
are given to aid the :eader in applying it in the improvement of his own work. 


Just Published SALESMANSH je 


* 20 problems cover all aspects of the 
sales interview fully, also points that 
come up before and after and vitally 
affect successful selling 


Most chapters contain verbatim reports 
of actual sales interviews, secured 
phonographically 


SOMETHING NEW AND 


By B. R. 
and Advertising Department, Babson 
Institute. 
Can you sell successfully by routine? 
the routines given in this unusual new book is used, together 


CanrieL_p, Director, Sales 


548 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50. 


Certainly, when one 


with an understanding of the particular sales problem involved 


good and poor methods of meeting it, and specific pointers 

e Lots of training course and group dis- for applying the routine to your own product or service, such 
cussion material in case examples and as thé book gives 

juestions in each chapter Scores of actual sales interviews were recorded phono 


graphically, others listened in on and scored by investigators, 
buyers were interviewed, every possible source was probed | 
the realistic, 


factual material on which to base these sum 


marizations of sales problems and solutions 


plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
Name ... 

Address ... 

City and State .......... 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Canfield’s Salesmanship for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
(Postage paid on erders accompanied by remittance.) 


: Company é 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 


PRACTICAL The result is the most practical book on selling you've seen 

, wa eae | Zi. at how surely you can apply 

IN A SELLING HELP effective methodology of better selling CN & solids 
SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON 


In 10 days I will send $3.50, 


Position 


BW -6-14-41 
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UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


These organizations have joined forces to form the U.S.O.: the Y.M.C.A., 
National Catholic Community Service, Salvation Army, Y.W.C.A., Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, National Travelers Aid Association. 
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Well, here it is another weey_ 
end and I’m not a Genera) 
yet. But give me time. 


Matter of fact, I have 
too much time on my hands—», 
evenings and weekends. "g 


The nearest village is 5 
miles away. All you find thera 
is a general store, a garage 
and a canning factory—nowher. 
to go for any good clean fyn 
unless you drop in at a smoke_ 
filled juke joint on the way. 


Well, Mom, there’s a big ¢ 
vor you can do me. The U. S, 9 
is trying to raise $10,765,009 
to run clubs for us, outside 
of camp. Places with lounge 
rooms, dance floors, games 
writing rooms. Places you cap 
get a bite to eat without pay- 
ing a king’s ransom. a 


I know you don’t have an 
idle million lying around, put 
if you could get the family 
interested and some of the 
neighbors, and if that hap- 
pened all over the country, 
the U. S. 0. could raise 
$10,765,000 overnight. 


I’d appreciate it a lot, 
Mom, and so would every other 
mother’s son in the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 


a- 


Love, 
Bill 


They're doing their bit for you. Will you do 

your bit for them? Send your contribution to 

your local U.S.O. Committee or to U.S.0, 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


oT 


IAs 


MN) Ze 
OPEN YOUR HEART 


OPEN YOUR PURSE 
GIVE TO THE 


A sid 
If 
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000 of its second mortgage bonds to In- 
ternational Paper. 

Upon completion of the proposed 

financing, the only funded debt of In- 
ternational Paper would have been $32,- 
00,000 of first mortgage bonds and 
$12,000,000 of serial notes which were 
to have been sold to the banks. But it 
didn’t work out that way. The SEC, as 
enforcer of the holding company law, 
jast December told Hudson River Power 
that it couldn’t go through with its in- 
tercompany transaction as it had not 
shown affirmatively that the plan would 
“serve the public interest by tending 
toward the economical and efficient de- 
velopment of an integrated public utility 
system.” 
e Changed Objective—After the com- 
mission’s action, the company and its 
bankers talked for a time of devising 
some other plan of consolidating Inter- 
national Paper's debt, but apparently the 
broad objective was abandoned. The 
sale of the $26,500,000 of bonds doesn’t 
provide for retirement of the outstand- 
ing 6% issue. It will pay off about $10,- 
000,000 of Southern Kraft’s 44% bonds 
and International Paper’s secured bank 
loans. In addition, it will supply $5,250,- 
00 for expansion and for defraying the 
cost of properties heretofore acquired. 

Announcement of the sale of bonds to 
the insurance companies made no men- 
tion of possible further plans for re- 
deeming the company’s 6% bonds or 
consolidating debt of its subsidiaries, but 
it did say that the transaction ‘provides 
a medium for handling future bond cap- 
ital requirements.” It may be, then, that 
International Paper is thinking of selling 
more of its first mortgage bonds to the 
insurance people. 


PHILADELPHIA’S BONDS 


One of the largest and most interest- 
ing bond-refunding plans that has come 
along in a good while was announced 
by the City of Brotherly Love this week. 
A group of investment bankers headed 
by Drexel & Co. and Lehman Brothers 
is offering to present holders of Phila- 
delphia bonds maturing between 1942 
and 1947 an exchange into new bonds. 

The tricky part of the thing is that 
the new bonds will bear the same inter- 
est as the old ones, or from 4% to 44%, 
up to the first date upon which the old 
bonds may be redeemed. Thereafter, 
the new issues would pay only from 
23% to 34%. In other words, the city 
doesn’t know whether it can borrow as 
cheaply as 24% to 34% at the time 
the bonds would come due, so it is pre- 
dating its new bonds to get the advan- 
tages of today’s money market. 

The offering is $131,064,000, and 
there are outstanding about $164,249,- 
00 of bonds eligible for the exchange. 
Thus about $33,000,000 of the old 
bonds will not be taken up in the pres- 
ent refunding. 
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THE MARKETS 


A New Phase? 


The stock market over the last fort- 
night has made the most convincing ad- 
vance of 1941 to date. Rallying efforts 
since last November had been abortive. 
Always some sort of unfavorable news 
has robbed the market of what little zip 
it occasionally generated. 

This time there has been talk of the 
absence of unfavorable news, and even 
a little hopefulness over initial British 
successes in Syria. Market commenta- 
tors have disregarded the unfavorable 
aspects of the crackdown on labor, and 
have expressed bullishness over the mere 
fact that labor has had its first rebuff 
from the Roosevelt Administration. 

Yet there is a more basic factor be- 
hind this rise. Present dividends on 
" stocks provide handsome yields. 

tarnings currently are covering most of 

these dividends by a very substantial 
margin. Come what may—taxes, price 
fixing, cost problems—the extremely 
high level of business activity is going 
to continue to provide corporations with 
pretty good earnings. Hence present 
stock yields are appealing, at least for 
the duration. 

Moreover, the all-out defense and 
lease-lend effort has changed complexion 
if it hasn’t actually entered a completely 
new phase. This program demands 
that we produce almost unbelievable 
amounts of every vital material (see page 
13). Such enormous production means, 


of course, volume for manufacturers, 
and volume will backstop profits and 
dividends. 

You've seen the good-yield story 
flected in the recent sharp runup in 
American Telephone stock (BW —June 
7'41,p64), and you saw it again during 
the last few days in the spurt in many 
of the chemical shares. ‘The electrical 
and railway equipment stocks, and the 
farm implement stocks have benefited 
from this situation, as have the aircraft 
stocks. 

On the other hand, consumer goods 
lines which won't share to such a large 
extent in increased volume and which 
are caught between inflexible selling 

rices and increased costs, have done 
fittle or nothing in the recent rise. Auto 
mobile and accessory shares, faced with 
a major decline in motor car output, 
have rallied a bit, yet still are little 
above the April lows. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago 1g 
Stocks 
50 Industrial . 96.8 93.0 93.7 91.3 
20 Railroad .. 28.9 28.6 29.3 23.4 
20 Utility .. 449 44.0 44.9 $3.4 


Bonds 
20 Industrial - 90.2 89.9 90.1 84.3 
20 Railroad ; 66.1 65.9 67.5 49.8 
20 Utility 1C1.1 101.0 101.3 97.5 
U. S. Government 111.2 111.3 111.0 104.8 
Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. except for 


government bonds which are from the Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York. 


1926 =100 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Brazil vs. Axis 


Air defense expanded by 
Vargas government with aid of 
U.S. Italian airline is likely to 


be expelled in near future. 


Ihe Axis tochold in Brazil is threat- 
ened by recent moves of the Rio de 
Janciro government, — enthusiastically 
supported by Washington. 

Backed by financial aid from the 

United States and a special fund of $30,- 
000,000 created by President Getulio 
Vargas, an air defense program 1s get- 
ting under way in Brazil. ‘welve com 
bat planes, delivered in a mass flight 
from the United States, arrived recently 
at the Rio de Janeiro airport. This 
brings to 30 the number of bombers 
especially built for Brazil in the United 
States. hese won't go far toward de- 
fending a country that is larger than the 
United States, but they are admittedly 
only a beginning of Brazil’s contem- 
plated air force. More than 100 train- 
ing planes are now under construction 
in Rio’s two modest airplane factories, 
the engines to be supplied by the 
United States. 
e Engineers Arrive—But really _large- 
scale Brazilian production of planes is 
forecast by the arrival in Sao Paulo 
recently of United States aviation engi- 
neers who are to put final touches on 
plans for an airplane engine factory 
which will have an annual capacity of 
5,000 engines. President Vargas has 
sect aside $275,000 for construction of 
the factory, but much more capital is 
necessary for equipping it and the Rio 
government may decide to draw on the 
$25,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan 
which is still available to it. 

More dramatic defense moves have 


Brazil is aggressively promoting industrialization. 
evidence of its effort is the increasing number of govern- 
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been made along Brazil's +4,000-mile- 
long Atlantic coastline. ‘Two hundred 
miles off the “bulge” of Brazil is the 
island of Noronha which is equipped 
with one of the best airports in all 
Brazil. Built when Rio was trying to 
encourage transatlantic air trafic be- 
tween South America and Europe, this 
airport has runways a mile long and 
adequate facilities to handle fuel re- 
serves and housing for a large ground 
personnel. The Noronha garrison was 
strengthened a few weeks ago and the 
Italian planes, which still fly the South 
Atlantic from Dakar to Natal, were for- 
bidden use of the airport. 
e Atlantic “First Line” —Another strate- 
gic island, Trinidade (not to be con- 
fused with the British island of ‘Trini- 
dad where the United States recently 
leased a base), 600 miles off the coast 
from Rio de Janeiro, was also rein- 
forced with strong garrisons. It will be 
linked with Noronha as Brazil’s “‘first 
line of defense in the Atlantic.” 

Following rumors that foreign air 
interests have established airfields in 
unexplored Brazil and disguised them 
as farms, the government has recently 
created “flying air squadrons” to police 
all interior bases. Key to this new inte- 
rior defense system is the great airport 
built last year on land cleared from the 
jungle at Barreiras, about 400 miles 
inland from Bahia. ‘This airport is now 
used regularly by Pan American Air- 
ways express planes. 
@ Oil Supply Problem—One of the most 
troublesome defense problems which 
Brazil has not yet solved is the supply 
of oil. Gasoline to refuel Pan American 
Airways planes at Barreiras must be 
shipped by steamer to Bahia, then in- 
land by small boats, and finally by pack 
mule to the airport. 

Porto Velho, Brazil’s little-known 
airport far up the Amazon on the bor- 
ders of Bolivia, is now considered of 


One 


strategic importance. It requ 
six hours by nonstop flight to 
from Belem, but it takes six 
ship gasoline 1,000 miles up t 
zon and another 1,000 up the \| 
@ Axis Lines Operate—Whik 
aitlines (except > a controlle: 
United States) have been frozen oy} 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Soliy; 
German and Italian lines continue ; 
operate in Brazil (BW—May17' pl 
Latest report from Brazil is that ¢) 
Italian line, known locally as LAT]. 
likely to be expelled from the count; 
soon despite the fact that it provid 
South America’s last direct air conn; 
tion with Europe (though on) 
flight a week is made). It is consider 
indicative of growing Brazilian fea 
about Axis intentions and of incr ising 
pressure from Washington to push Ax: 
controlled interests out of the count 
that LATI has been fined twice in th 
last few months because it made iy 
scheduled flights along the coast or ove; 
Brazilian territorial waters. 
@ Express to Europe—LATI carries , 
huge volume of air express, limit 
passenger capacity to five persons a tei 
and charges $2,100 for the on ms 
flight from Rio to Rome. Express ship 
ments include coffee, tea, aaa 
diamonds, mica, quartz crystals, an 
some precious stones, besides hug 
quantities of mail. Insiders declare that 
LATI has recently been carrying 1,5() 
lb. of mica a week to Europe and clain 
this is behind the decision of Washing 
ton to buy up all Brazilian mica. Some 
time ago Washington placed its first 
big orders for industrial diamonds fron 
Brazil (BW—Apr.19’41,p33). 
e Gift-Packaged Coffee—Coffee became 
an important item in Europe-bound 
LAT! planes more than a year ago when 
aggressive retailers in Rio started put 
ting up coffee in gift packages weighing 
only one-fifth of a pound. Postage to 
Europe runs to $1.65, but because the 
British blockade has closed all other 
routes to Italy and Germany, hundreds 
of these gift packages have been in- 
cluded regularly in LATI flights. 


ment-sponsored professional trade schools, such as the 
one in Rio de Janeiro (above), now in construction. 
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Hemisphere Gain 


Argentine trade move 
taken as a sign that our Latin 
American policy is beginning to 
produce results. 


After nine years of rigid control of all 

imports, the Argentine, on July 1, will 
resume comparatively unrestricted fer- 
eign trade, with the United States bene- 
fiting more than any of the handful of 
big suppliers that can still trade at 
Buenos Aires despite the war. 
e Exempt from Permits—The new move 
by the Argentine government means 
that exchange permits will no longer be 
required for the purchase of a long list 
of goods which normally include about 
85% of the Argentine’s imports. On an- 
other 11%—including automobiles and 
agricultural machinery—the authorities 
will continue to set a limit on the quanti- 
ties which can be imported. Only ona list 
of luxuries and “non-essential’” imports 
which normally constituted 4% of the 
country’s foreign purchases will a com- 
plete ban be imposed. Included in this 
list are compressed air machines, refrig- 
erating and certain calculating and dye- 
ing machines, movie equipment, cotton 
mixed textiles, and carbon paper. 

There are half a dozen reasons for the 
sudden move by the Buenos Aires au- 
thorities. After nearly two years of war 
and blockade, Argentina is desperately in 
need of industrial products. 

e We're os More—In addition, the 
United States has greatly increased its 
purchases in the Argentine—especially of 
wool for the wartime stockpile which is 
being systematically built by Washing- 
ton. This is helping to supply Buenos 
Aires with adequate quantities of dollar 
exchange to cover purchases in the 
United States. Argentine exports to the 
United States in May touched an all- 
time high of $16,700,000, compared 
with less than $5,700,000 in May, 1940. 
During the first five months of this year, 
the United States imported nearly $72,- 
500,000 of Argentine supplies, com- 
pared with less than half that amount 
during the first five months of last year. 

There are other reasons for the more 
liberal exchange policy. The country is 
loaded with huge crop surpluses which 
it formerly sold to Europe. Now, except 
for tremendous sales of tinned meat to 
the British (and even these are on 
credit), the country is almost entirely de- 
pendent on purchases by the United 
States or by new markets within Latin 
America which are being developed in 
large part through the initiative of the 
United States. 

* Shipping Control Helps—Beyond this, 
Washington, through the new control 
over American shipping, has it in its 
power virtually to bring Argentine busi- 
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ness to a halt. Almost no other country 
is maintaining any regular shipping serv- 
ices down the East Coast. At the same 
time, this control of cargo space gives 
Washington a voice in what moves 
south in the trade with the Argentine. 

There is no question but what Wash- 
ington helped maneuver the lifting of 
exchange control at this particular time. 
Several weeks ago it was announced that 
the United States would negotiate recip- 
rocal trade agreements with Argentina 
and Uruguay. The hearings on these 
agreements begin in Washington on 
June 23. A reciprocal trade pact of the 
sort Secretary Hull would insist on nego 


Now, More Than Ever 
you MUST 


You'll feel better, work better, rest 

better when you learn from this book 

by Dr. Jacobson how to really relax 

46th Thousand. $1.50. Whittlesey House, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 


tiating could not function it Argentina 
maintained the kind of import controls 
which have long existed. 

Finally, there is a large group in the 
Argentine which really believes in Pan 
American unity. This group is not in 
control of the country now but it is abl 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 

PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 ] 
62!/o¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 


40¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 14, 1941. 
E. A. BaILey 
June 2, 1941 re 


BRAWNY POWER 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS... 
MAKES MORE PRODUCTIVE 
MAN POWER 


Eliminate bending, lifting and push- 
ing which decreases efficiency of 
man power. MOBILIFTS make men 
more productive and improve work- 
ing conditions. 
MOBILIFT speeds up production, 
cuts costs and gives management a 
chance to make a real profit. MOBI- 
LIFT fork trucks are small, compact. 
economical, have the brawny power 
to lift, carry and stack goods in units 
weighing up to one ton. Work 
in narrow aisles, in and out of 
trucks, freight cars and eleva- 
tors. Forks lift to 9 feet. Prices 
begin only a little over $1000. 
operate for less than 15c an 
hour. 


Get the facts. Write today for 
literature and name of the near- 
est MOBILIFT dealer. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY 


894 S. E. Main St. 
Portland, Oregon 


MOBIL IE TT 
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to exert pressure on the government at 
a time when Europe has no means of 


ey 
bucking the proposals for closer ties with TREND OF BUSINESS 
the United States. 
| @ Uruguay Gets Attention—Wartime CANADA AND U. S. 


solicitude of the United States has been 
. 1929=100 
even more pronounced in Uruguay than 
| in the Argentine. This has been due in CASE eee 
| part to the smallness of the country and BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
| its greater dependence on a single busi- 
ness—the sale of livestock products, and 
| in part to the realization that Axis 
agents were especially entrenched in 
Montevideo, were said to have been 
ready last year to precipitate an over- 
| throw of the government which the 
United States averted only by prompt 
| and drastic action. eileen 
Since that time Uruguay has sold 
90% of its wool to the United States 
Big, 32-page book- and American ships have helped to haul 
let tells how permo- —at least as far as Bermuda or New 
ae dagncmang 0 | York—huge consignments of meat des- 
vildings may be : 2 er 
quickly, easily sats tined for England. By maintaining these 
erected; at LOWEST trp, deliveries on a regular schedule, Uruguay 
pond A ane Mbin has been saved from economic troubles 
SPACE. Write today and has accumulated in the Bank of the 
MARYLAND METAL Republic a surplus of dollars which is 
BUILDING CO., Bal- reported now to amount to $30,000,000. 
timore, Maryland. e “Hemisphere” Test—This country’s UFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
hemisphere program is slowly shaking 
down to the point where individual 
i f} RYLA ‘ bs Latin American countries can no longer 
hijack the United States into giving — 
Mera Buipines them loans or other aid on the threat “= 
| that they will turn to the Axis if help 
isn’t forthcoming, and where Washing- 
ton, through its wartime controls, is able 
| to prevent some of the “Yankee inter- 
ests” from exploiting the Latin Ameri- WHOLESALE 
cans in the traditional way. Whether or {100 
not this country is going to be able to 
“sell” this program without being made 
a sucker probably depends on the way 
we handle the hemisphere program dur 
ing the next twelve months. If the Ar- 
gentine deal is really a success on both Ls 
| sides, it will mean that one of the most 
difficult hurdles has been passed. 


PUTUELUUEUUCTUNURCUVUNEONS 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


‘Canada and Labor 1 


Dominion sentiment stif- 
necks —due to sore hands ‘ : ma 
2 fens against strikes in the critical 
Lost time and disability caused by 


sore irritated hands are virtually industries. Public is watching rail 


eliminated when you furnish Formula . 

SBS-11 to your plant employees. It workers pay case. 
provides safe. fast. thorough skin ME: oF ane ® e 
cleansing—removes bacteria so ef- eae ; ; ‘ mie 

fectively that danger of infection is OTTAWA—Just as public sentiment TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE 
minimized. Costs less than l¢ per in the United States seemed to be 5 


Banish Production Bottle- 


worker a week. Used daily by 5117 | hardening toward strikes in the defense 


: son” Ge ard 
re egy oi go ropes: en | industries, as indicated by the govern- 


number of employees. Sugar Beet ment’s seizure of the North American 

Products Company. 307 Waller St. Aviation plant in California, so Cana- ' 

Saginaw, Michigan. dian sentiment stiffened this week. But ; | 
| in Canada, the test is still ahead, for X — 
the public is waiting to see if railway , 

Formula SBS- il workers are granted the pay increases 
they are demanding or whether they 

THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY will be told that only the lowest- -paid 


' workers will get their wages upped in © BUSINESS WEEK 
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How Warner & Swasey Is Meeting the 
3-Shift Maintenance Problem 


Two Years’ Experience Develops Effective Methods 


One of the earliest companies to be greatly affected 
by the National Defense Program, this big machine tool 
building organization has twice added to plant capacity 


since 1939. 


Floor space has been increased 110,000 square feet. 


At least 95% of the machinery has been moved one or 
more times. And every production unit is working 24 
hours a day, 6 days a week. 


Stepping up production to three-shift operation not 


only reduces or eliminates 


the free time available for 


maintenance, but in itself adds greatly to the mainte- 
nance requirements. 

In the May issue of Factory, Sidney Watkins, 
electrical engineer of the Warner & Swasey Company, 
of Cleveland, tells how they have organized to meet 
these new problems in his Company. 

In this article Mr. Watkins offers many construc- 
tive ideas which should prove helpful to your own 
organization, when they meet similar conditions caused 
by expanding production demands. 

— Find it in Factory— 


How to Boost 
Production and 
Conserve Man-Power 


Case Studies To 
Be Reported 


Perhaps you, like many oth- 
er executives, are wondering 
how you're going to spread 
out your existing supervisory 
and technical staff to boss a 
three-shift operating schedule 
in your plant .. . how your 
plant management people are 
going to get the most out of 
both men and machines with- 
out the waste and inefficiency 
that always seem to come with 
increased speed and pressure. 

For men faced with prob- 
lems like these, the August is- 


sue of FAcTory is going to 
publish the results of a broad 
field study which is being made 
right now to discover the new- 
est and most effective methods 
in the use of equipment and 
personnel. Forty significant 
case studies will be cited. Prac- 
tical methods which have been 
found to work in every-day 
plant operation will be dis- 
cussed. 

In addition to this editori- 
al treatment directed at how- 
to-do-it, the advertisers in 
Factory’s August issue will 
direct their efforts along par- 
allel lines by showing how 
their products or services con- 
tribute to the basic program 
of boosting production and 
conserving man and machine 
power. 

— Find it in Factory— 


What Wright Aeronautical Does 
to Make New Defense Workers 


The aviation industry, like 
the machine tool builders, 
was among the first to feel 
the impact of the Defense Pro- 
gram, in the form of a terrific 
job of adding and training 
new personnel. Most opera- 
tions, too, involve highly 
skilled mechanical operations. 

How the Wright organiza- 
tion tackled this problem and 
devised practical methods of 
hiring and training workers 
for an immediate expansion of 
1000 men, and an ultimate 
program calling for the addi- 
tion of 14,000 people, is told 


ers Fast”, will give your plant 

executives and personnel chiefs 

some worthwhile suggestions. 
— Find it in Factory— 


“Incentives” Used to 
Cut Costs 


With workers looking for 
more money on almost every 
job, this article in June 
Factory is particularly timely. 
How the Factory Service Di- 
vision of Westinghouse sets 
up a rational system of time 
measurement for maintenance 


What It Takes to Make a 
Successful Foreman 
A. L. Kress, Noted Basmniiins. Gives the Answers 


Here is an outstanding au-! mentals”, should be eagerly 
thority who has been dealing| read, not only by foremen 
for years with problems of | themselves, but also by every 
production control, plant lay- plant executive whose job in- 
out, costs and cost systems, | volves supervision of foremen 
time studies, wage incentives and workers. It will help them 
and labor relations. He has| over some of the hard spots 


served as a deputy adminis- | in the coming months of high 


trator under N.R.A., and sub- | pressure operation. 

This report, based on Mr. 
Kress’s wide experience in in- 
dustry, will be a significant 
contribution to management 
literature. It actually con- 
denses, into some 143 funda- 
mental factors, an entire course 


in foremanship. 


sequently became Director of | 


Industrial Relations for the 
National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. He is now engaged in 
consulting management engi- 
neering. 

Therefore Factory’s June is- 
sue, containing Mr. Kress’s re- 


port “Foremanship Funda- — Find it in Factory— 


YOU CAN FIND IT IN FACTORY 


If problems such as these hit you or your subordinates 
who supervise and direct plant operations, or if you have 
the special problem of selling something to the manu- 
facturing industries, send the coupon below for a free 
sample copy of the June issue of Factory. There will 
be no charge or obligation. Examine it and decide for 
yourself where it fits in your production, maintenance, 


or selling program. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


I should like to have a copy of the June issue of Factory, with 
the express understanding that there is no obligation involved. 


0 1941 in the May issue of Factory.| painting jobs is related and its 
This article, entitled “6-Way | benefits stated. 

BSS WEEK Plan Turns Out Defense Work- — Find it in Factory— 
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9 dA0iTIl Secretar;, 
aii believe this, 


You Lapies of the 
wrestle with curling, hard-to-handle carbon 
make this test: 


keyboard who daily 


paper +. 


Place a sheet of OLD TOWN’S new curlproof 
DAWN Carbon on a cold radiator. Then 
transfer it to a hot surface. even a stove. 
DAWN will not curl. Pound it mercilessly 
After days of hard 
usage DAWN will continue to give clean, 
sparkling impressions. Isn’t that your 

idea of a Secretary's dream come true? 

DAWN costs no more than ordinary 

carbon. We will gladly send samples. 


im your typewriter. 


OLD TOWN PURE SILK. aristocrat of 

typewriter ribbons, gives “tone” to 
Write 
for your free copy of “The See- 
ret of Beautiful Letters.” 


executive ¢ orrespondence. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y 


750 PACIFIC STREET, 


De Luxe 
STEEL SHOP FURNITURE 


Hallowell’ De Luxe Steel Shop-Equip- 
ment is the ideal setup for a wide 
variety of shop requirements under any 
speed-up program. 
Interchangeability is the answer. Write 
today. 


Fig. 1730 


about the complete 
Hallowell ine of Deluxe Equipment, 
benches, too! stands, stools and chairs . .. 
catalogs free on request. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Box 598, Jenkintown, Pa. 
A aS 
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You'll want details 


order to mect the higher cost of living 
caused by the war. 
@ Strikers Warned—At the same time, 
Labor Minister McLarty has sponsored 
a bill in the Commons to bar special 
pleaders from nomination to concilia 
tion boards under the Industrial Dis 
putes Investigation Act and warned 
striking war workers in Montreal and 
Toronto that they faced prosecution for 
dropping tools without first submitting 
their grievances to conciliation. ‘The 
threat of legal action immediately sent 
700 employees of Canadian Tube & 
Steel Products at Montreal back to 
work, but a like number from Canadian 
General Electric at ‘loronto continued 
on strike at the beginning of this week. 

The award in the rail case is ex 
pected to deny general application of 
the bonus law to all railway workers but 
to allow it in low-pay categories. Such 
a finding would encourage Ottawa to 
take a stiffer stand on labor demands. It 
would immediately make plain that the 
December labor ruling (which provided 
for a wartime wage bonus geared to 
each 5% increase in the government's 
cost-of-living index) is not to be applied 
if the present wage level is already at 
the 1926-29 level which Ottawa origi 
nally decreed as the level below which 
the bonus plan would work (BW—May 
17°41,p77). Conciliation boards in 
other cases have held that the labo 
order barred findings on the merits of 
bonus applications and made the bonus 
virtually automatic when the base wage 
was established. The anticipated rail 
finding may force reopening of some 
cases. 
@ No “Professionals’—The bill exclud- 
ing special pleaders from conciliation 
boards is aimed at C.1.O.’s practice of 
nominating the same professional rep- 
resentative to all boards. 

A further step to bar the interrup- 


| tion of production in Canada’s war in- 
| dustnies 


is an order-in-council bringing 
coal miners under defense regulations 
and exposing miners to heavy penalties 
for impeding output. A slow-up in work, 
cutting production as much as 50% i 

some Nova Scotia pits, has been in 
progress for weeks in protest against 
acceptance by the district union execu- 
tive of a recent conciliation board award. 
@ Priority Cooperation—Odd lots of 
steel have been leaking into Canada 
from the United States for use in civil- 
ian production. ‘The same thing is hap- 
pening with zinc and other strategic 
metals which the United States has 
under more or less strict priority regu- 
lations to assure adequate defense sup- 
plies. It is to stop these leaks that ofh- 
cials have agreed to cooperate more 
closely with American defense authori- 
ties and demand full priority rulings to 
cover all purchases in the United States. 
@ Hepburn Wins on Tax—F inance Min- 
ister Illsley has abandoned his budget 
proposal to raise from 5% to 15% the 


The German invasion of Crete first 
brought the glider into promineiice as 
a war machine—and is responsible 
now for new interest in Soviet Rus 
sia’s use of gliders for hauling freight 
over regular air routes, like these |] 
gliders in tow of a tri-motored plane, 


income tax on earnings from Canadian 

securities held by non-residents. ‘The 

higher tax was dropped on protest from 

Ontario’s Premier Hepburn, who threat 

ened constitutional resistance on_ the 

ground that heavy United States invest- 
ment in his province would be preju 

diced. Ottawa hopes that, in return for 
the concession, Ontario will vacate the 
income tax field for the duration of the 
war as other provinces have agreed to do 

e@ Instalment Bonds—At the current 
rate of subscription, Canada should 
raise its $600,000,000 Victory Loan in 
less than the time allowed. But Ottawa is 
a little worried about much of the money 
coming out of idle savings accounts and 
going into givernment spending to im 

crease purchasing power and promote 
inflation. ‘l’o offset this, instalment buy 

ing of bonds is being strongly urged. 

@ Key Men “On Leave’—Defense au 

thorities have put into operation regu 
lations designed to protect war indus 
tries from the drain of key men into 
the combatant forces. A man voluntec! 

ing for active service from one of the big 
war industries, will be enrolled in the 
army, navy, or air force, but, if it is de 

cided that he is more valuable in indus 
try, will be returned “on leave’’ to his 
factory. Coincident with this new regu- 
lation, Harold Crabtree, retiring pres 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturer's 
Association, urged plant managers to en- 
courage men who could be spared from 
industry to enlist in the armed services. 
Recruiting has been disappointingly 
slow in recent weeks. 
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PROFIT&LOSS 


Yum! 


The National Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil reports that Dr. J. 1. Routh of the 
University of Iowa has discovered that 


sheep’s wool ground to a powder is a 
very nutritious food, containing seven of 
the ten acids vital to human diet. We'll 
still take lamb chops. 


Psychiatrist’s Counsel 


At the American Medical Association 
convention last week, Dr. Merrill Moore, 
a Boston psychiatrist, recommended that 
whisky and alcoholic beverages be put 


under the control of the Federal Food, | 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so that the | 
labels on liquor bottles would have to | 


carry the contents of, as well as the 
directions for, and the consequences 
likely to result from, the use of same. 


The doctor said he was sick of meeting | 


up with people who were scared to 


take two aspirins for fear they’d hurt | 


their hearts, but who never gave a sec- 
ond thought to tossing off a row of six 
highballs. 


What the doctor wanted to see on | 
every liquor bottle label, therefore, was | 


the statement: “DIRECTIONS FOR 
USE: Use moderately and not on suc- 
cessive days. Eat well while drinking 
and, if necessary, complement food by 
vitamin tablets while drinking. Warn- 


ing: May be habit-forming; not for use | 
by children. If this beverage is indulged | 


in immoderately it may cause intoxica- 


tion (drunkenness), later neuralgia and | 


paralysis (neuritis), and serious mental 
derangement, such as delirium tremens 
and other curable and incurable mental 


diseases, as well as kidney and liver | 


damage.” 

Just make the next one a straight 
birch beer, Joe. 
Name Your Color 


The Textile Color Card Association 


has issued its regular bulletin on the new | 
fall shades for hosiery, and they are just | 


as super-glamorous as ever—eight of them 
this time: Brown Butter, Honeycomb, 


Suncharm, Cocobark, Wineblush, Aero- | 


beige, Smokehaze, and (one that ought 


to wow the boys on the avenue) Black 


Rhythm. 


Something for Pop 


Sunday, June 15, is Father’s Day, as | 
you have probably noticed in the ads | 


in your favorite paper. Most of these 
have been ig any | oe gifts for the 
old man like new shirts, or new socks, 


or a new pipe, or a new car—but here | 


and there were some pretty radical sug- 
gestions. Just to name a few, there was 
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Like a Ring of Sentries 


AN ANCHOR 
FENCE 


Ensures Protection 


for Government Contract Work 


Raise a “Wall of Steel” around your plant—to 
keep out saboteurs and spies intent on destroy- 
ing or hindering your Government Contract 
work. That’s Rule Number 1 of sabotage pre- 
vention. Rule Number 2 is to raise similar bar- 
riers inside your plant property, around your 
power plant, transformer stations, chemical 
storage, fuel supply and other vulnerable points 
so that these vital points can be reached by only 
certain carefully selected employees. For there 
may be potential saboteurs working in your 


“ANCHOR 


re er 


FENC 
® 


i 
i 


E 
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plant right now! So don’t delay even a day. Send 
for the Anchor Fence Engineer. He'll show you 
how an Anchor Fence stops both owtside and in- 
side saboteurs with a minimum of expense for 
guards and policing. He'll give you the benefit 
of Anchor's long experiences in correct fence 
protection. He'll explain how Anchor Fences 
can be moved and reinstalled in case of plant 
expansion. Act now— write or wire today to: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 6670 Eastern 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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More managers 


needed .. . 


——— 


JUST OUT—TELLS YOU 


—how a worker should conduct 
himself to get in line for a 
supervisory position 


—how to analyze a supervisory 
job to learn its ap respon- 
sibilities and their relative im- 
portance 


—how to handle problems of em- 
ployee health and safety 

—how to keep employee's in- 
terest in his job, satisfaction 
with it, and loyalty to it 

—qualities the supervisor should 
develop to make his leadership 
more effective 

—how to secure cooperation of 

subordinates and superiors 


—how to hire and fire 
—how to reprimand 


—what work to delegate to 
a how to keep a check 
on 


—how to train men, individually 
or by conference method 


This book shows how to 
get and hold a 
supervisor's job 


speeds up, larger forces mean more 
managers . .. Executives’ problems in handling differ 
ent types of men increase . . . Supervisors will be 
called on to train more men in operations and policies 

And so on . everything adding up to more 
opportunities, more pay, for men who can handle 
supervisory positions efficiently. 

What about you? Do you want to get a super 
visor’s job, or make the most of the one you are in? 
Now, at just the right time to help you, a new book 
appears a straight out, practical, quick-study 
manual of supervision methods that work. 


Alfred M. Cooper's 


HOW TO SUPERVISE PEOPLE 
145 pages, 5x7'/s, $1.75 


Gives you recommended methods of handling situations depart 
ment heads and executives encounter daily in their work As 
educational advisor to many big firms, author has discussed 

rsonnel problems with thousands of experienced supervisors; 
in this book he brings you solutions they agree get best results 

Concise, easy to read and understand. Gives you quickest 
sort of training for better results in supervision. Send for a 
copy today. 


10 days’ Free Examination—Send this Coupon 


Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Cooper's How to Supervise People, for 10 days’ examination 
approval. In 10 days I will send $1.75, plus few cents postage, or re 
Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


As business 


eye ee sian BW 6-144 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada on! 
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| words could tell. 
| tleman smoking a cigar in one of the 
| Wabash’s lounge cars and, as the lady 
| told Mr. Willer, no self-respecting com- 


the American Meat Institute whic) 
characteristically enough, said: “Tr | 
Dad to a Steak for Father’s Day!” And 
there was Sulka, the fancy haberdas} 
who suggested a flannel jacket for rea 
ing in bed, “with cuffs closed by butt: 
at the wrists to keep drafts from blown 
up the arm.” And the men’s fashi 
writer who thought Dad might like a 

of bar towels made just like standa 
hotel towels, with names on them lik: 
“Sun Valley,” “M.G.M. Studios.’ 
“China Clipper,” and “Alcatraz.” Bu 
best of all was the Brooklyn departmen: 
store which, with no sentimentality by! 


a lot of hard-headed realism, advertised 


“Have Dad’s Watch Repaired fo 


| Father’s Day!” 


Coast to Coast 


The radio program you never expected 
to hear this week—or any other—wa 
probably the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s “Lecture Hall” period, which 
featured the Boston psychiatrist, Dr 
Merrill Moore (Hi, Doc), speaking on 
“Shell-Collecting as Psychotherapy.” 
For a smash finish, it provided the sound 
produced by a sea shell which had once 
lain at the bottom of the China Sea. 
and which was selected for the broad- 
cast after more than a dozen other shells 


had been carefully tested by CBS 


| engineers. 


Spreading Around 


Those defense stamps are getting 
wider and wider circulation, and in the 
process they are beginning to turn up 
in a lot of strange places. In Brooklyn, 
for example, there’s a movie house that 
hands out defense stamps instead . 
cash for screeno prizes now. And i 
Minneapolis a fellow has started iawine 
stamps as tips under his plate instead 
of dimes when he eats out. 


You Tell ‘Em 


Maybe we wouldn't be able to do the 
same thing if we were in his shoes, but 
we admire the spirit of Mr. Robert 
Willer, the press agent for the Wabash 
Railroad, who—according to Mr. Lucius 
Beebe in the New York Herald Tribune 
recently—found on his desk one morning 
an irate letter from a lady who had just 
seen one of the Wabash’s new advertise- 
ments, and was shocked by it more than 
The ad showed a gen- 


pany would dare let out an ad picturing 
anyone using the vile weed. Mr. Willer 
wrote right back to the lady: “Be as- 
sured, madam, that the gentleman in 
the picture was not committed to the 
foul habit of smoking tobacco. What 
he holds in his hands is merely mari- 


| juana.” 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


More on Exchange Students 


Commenting on a Trading Post refer- 
ence to “exchange students”’ as a means 
to foster Latin American relations 
Reader Edward H. Rott writes as fol- 
lows from Bogota, Colombia: 

x * & 

Exchange students are without question 
a good investment for hemisphere solidarity. 
The best boosters in Colombia for the 
United States are the young men and a few 
young women who have been educated there. 
They all have a warm spot in their hearts 
for the U.S. A. and the life they learned to 
enjoy. They sow well-germinated seeds of 
friendship for the United States. 

But one point stands forth. I do not 
mention it in criticism of negligence, for I do 
not believe there has been any; my observa- 
tions and suggestions are offered for what 
constructive value they may have. Among 
the older alumni here, I have met some who 
feel they have been forgotten. They have 
pleasant memories of their school and all that 
—but they have become established in busi- 
ness here and contact with friends and ac 
quaintances in the United States has gradu- 
ally faded. Some even tend to forget the 
language they once spoke so well. 

Our universities might work out some 
means of maintaining closer touch with their 
foreign alumni, keep their interest in the 
United States alive, supply them with a 
medium for the interchange of ideas, and 
help perpetuate the use of our language. 

Perhaps all universities do not feel equal 
to the problem of maintaining that personal 
touch; however, it might be done coopera- 
tively through a _ publication—‘Affiliated 
Pan-American Alumni.” At the same time, 
affliated alumni associations should and 
could be formed in the leading Latin Ameri- 
can cities, particularly the capitals. There 
are enough Latin American alumni of United 
State universities, and they, assisted by for- 
eign alumni residing in their midst, could do 
much to further neighborliness. These activi- 
ties would not only keep international ties 
alive but strengthen them and stimulate in- 
terest in study in the United States. 


More on Exchange Goods 


Reader Rott also comments on the 
subject of “Exchange Goods” discussed 
in the same issue of The Trading Post: 

* x * 

Regarding “Exchange Goods”: The idea 
“of helping ourselves by helping others who 
are in a worse plight” is well put. Perhaps 
something might be accomplished through 
advertising Latin American products in the 
United States, but, in general, the problem 
of supplying the demand ‘amnnlliaely arises. 
(Here I am thinking of the many non-com- 
petitive products which might be produced, 
particularly in the tropical countries.) The 
practice among the people in many parts of 
Latin America has been and is to produce for 
home consumption, and until recently the 
facilities at their disposal have not been such 
as to permit or encourage rapid increase in 
production, which would be necessary to 
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supply demands for export. No! I do not 
think that advertising is the complete answer 
to the problem. The first move is to supply 
the products—there is a ready market for 
many; then expand distribution through ad- 
vertising as demand can be supplied. 

One of the best means of helping ourselves 
by helping others is to invest some of our 
capital in a cooperative move to increase and 
organize the production and export of those 
Latin-American products that have a market 
in the United States. Thus the medium of 
exchange may be increased, these people will 
be helped to purchase abroad the things they 
need but are unable to produce or manufac 
ture. We help ourselves in securing favorable 
returns on our investments and do a favor 
for United States producers and fabricators 
by facilitating the purchase of their goods. 

These comments and ideas, based on ob- 
servations during a period of two and one 


half years travel throughout Colombia as a 
petroleum geologist and five months of inten- 
sive activity contacting and interviewing resi 
dents of the country, are supported by ample 
experience in resource investigations and con- 
tact with our own basic industrics. 


Another Self-Starter 


Speaking as I did some time ago on 
this page of well-doers who don’t try to 
legislate others into like benevolence, 
there is Charles K. Blandin, who has es- 
tablished a foundation to operate the 
mill and other properties of the Blandin 
Paper Co. for the benefit of the people 
of Grand Rapids, Minn. (pop. 4,800) | 
and vicinity. 

The mill is a going concern, employs 
260 people, making daily about 150 tons 
of newsprint and catalog papers. Mod- 
ernized in 193] at a cost of more than | 
$1,000,000, it is a veritable showpiece | 
among paper mills. And it weathered | 
the depression so well that the home | 
town scarcely knew there was one. 

Like most all of us, Blandin hopes to 
make the world a little better place to | 
live in because he has lived in it. And to | 
do some of the job, at least, while he still 
is living in it, too. So the foundation be- 
gins to operate ea his lifetime. Ac- 
tivities now contemplated range all the 
way from surgery to music, but the 
donor does not intend it to suffer from 
any “dead hand.” As times change, the 
trustees may use their judgment. 

This gift has one uncommon feature, 
however. Like any testator seeking to 
enjoin amity on his heirs, Blandin stipu- 
lates that the community must ban in- 
dustrial strife. Not that Grand Rapids 
has had any—strikes and lockouts are 
unknown. But apparently he has been 
looking around. So his funds will be 
used solely for the benefit of Grand Rap- 
ids and Itasca County so long as the 
present harmony prevails; failing that, 
they will be spread over the entire state 
of Minnesota. Wc. 


ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Bas years Allegheny Stain- 
less Steel has been doing the 
really tough jobs for indus- 
try, lending greater strength, 
corrosion-resistance and 
longer life to equipment. 
That’s why it’s getting first 
call from engineers today: 
these same qualities are often 
priceless in the armaments 
being built to guard America. 
@ Keep that thought in 
mind when you want some- 
thing lastingly attractive 
and durable for your home 
or business. Look for, and 
ask for, genuine Allegheny 
Stainless—the blue and sil- 
ver “star” label identifies it. 


READ “STEEL HORIZONS” 


A full-color magazine about 
fine steels, written for people 
in business. Write for your 
copy—address Dept. C.206 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE TREND 


MEMO TO A POST-WAR PLANNER 


For many months—indeed, almost since the war began 
—serious-minded economists, business men, and govern- 
ment officials have been discussing post-war planning. 
Such conversations invariably are a stimulating adven- 
ture, calling as they do for the fullest use of imagination 
and analytical faculties. Unfortunately, they oftentimes 
come a cropper because the participants do not define 
their terms. What, to take a simple case in point, is 
meant by the post-war era? Is it the period immediately 
after the war? Or the decade after? Or the generation 
after? In casting the mind’s eve forward into the future, 
it makes a great difference whether the forecast is for one 
year or ten years after the peace. 

The London Economist, in a recent issue, makes this 
point extremely clear. It observes that in the immediate 
months after the 1918 armistice, British industry was 
so busy making up the accumulated demand for all types 
of goods that the country enjoyed an employment boom. 
Thus, reasons The Economist, “It is not the post-war 
slump that is most to be feared in the immediate years, 
but a post-war boom.” 


® This country did not have a similar burst of industrial 
activity immediately following November, 1918. Pro- 
duction fell off rather badly. After a mild recovery late 
in 1919, another slump developed in 1920. The war 
had not been so exacting on America’s civilian popula- 
tion as to produce acute shortages. 

This time, however, if the present all-out arms pro- 
gram is to be accepted at face value, there will be rather 
marked civilian and industrial shortages. Unpurchased 
automobiles and refrigerators and worn-and-torn indus- 
trial plants (which will have been the worse for 24-hour 
days and seven-day weeks) will have created a pent-up 
demand. But just how large this demand will be de- 
pends directly on how long the war lasts. And here 
we come to the crux of all adventures in planning for 
the post-war era. To be realistic and practical, the plan- 
ners must start off with a specific assumption, with an 
answer to this question: When will the war end? 


© It is critically important, after all, whether the war 
ends this year, or two years from now, or five years from 
now. The social dynamo works overtime in wartime, 
and the entire social, economic, and political structure 
of this country, or other countries, can change in the 
space of a year or two. Events that would normally take 
a decade are oftentimes telescoped into months under 


the pressure of emergency. This week the Army moved 
into the North American Aviation plant on the Pacific 
Coast. Two years ago, such action by Roosevelt, would 
have been well-nigh inconccivable. 

Think of some basic industrial changes wrought by 
war and the threat of war in the United States: 

Four years ago—in 1937—we had a steel ingot capacity 
of 78,000,000 tons, and it was deemed excessive after 


84 


the business collapse of that year; today, the Capacity js 
88,000,000 tons; two years from now, on the basis of 
present plans, it will be 98,000,000 tons; and if th: wat 
goes on much beyond 1943, the capacity might rise to 
108,000,000 tons. Who knows? 


@ Or take shipbuilding. Before the war started, the 
American Merchant Marine comprised 10,000,000 tons 
and our merchant-shipbuilding capacity was less than 
1,000,000 tons per year. Today, the capacity has been 
lifted to 1,500,000 tons, and by 1943 it will reach 5,000. 
000. Enough to build in two years all the merchant ship- 
ping we had when the war started! 

Or consider aluminum. In 1939, production ran to 
327,000,000 pounds. Soon, we'll be producing at the 
trate of 850,000,000 pounds annually. And the defense 
goal is 1,600,000,000 pounds, or five times what we started 
with (BW—May31’41,p15). 

One more instance—electric power. In 1937, we had 
37,000,000 kilowatts of generating capacity; by this 
year-end, it will be stepped up to 45,000,000; by 1943, 
capacity will be pushing against the 50,000,000-kilowatt 
mark (page 22). And each year that the war lasts after 
that probably will bring new demands for capacity. 

This projection ahead of the various industrial capac- 
ities—whether steel, airplanes, freight-car-building, or 
power—is not an idle afternoon’s exercise in statistical 
forecasting. Such estimates are the ingredients out of 
which the post-war world will be compounded; they 
are, so to speak, the economic environment in which 
the people of the United States will find themselves 
when the war ends. Thus they will determine, in large 
part, not only what we will and can produce, but also 
the relations of government, business, and labor. 


© How are we going to utilize this tremendously ex- 
panded plant capacity? What type of goods are we going 
to make? Will bomber production cease, and automo- 
bile production start up? And will bomber plants make 
automobiles? How many workers will there be? In what 
industries? And how will the country’s vastly enlarged 
working force be employed in peacetime pursuits? Will 
deficit spending continue? And if so, for how long? 

These are essential questions for the post-war planner. 
And the answers depend on how long the war lasts and 
how deeply we get into it. If we remain Britain’s silent 
partner, this country faces one set of post-war conditions; 
if we become her shooting partner, we face another set. 

What post-war planning really comes down to is this: 
You must have as many sets of plans as you have varia- 
ble assumptions. And one thing must be remembered 
all the time: At this early date, we cannot even be sure 
of the answer to the all-controlling question: Who's 
going to win the war? 
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